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SYMBOLIC CONCEPTIONS OF THE DEITY. 


In this essay I propose to offer some thoughts on what I 
conceive to be false and true symbolic conceptions of the 
Deity. I would approach this theme reverently, yet fear- 
lessly. I make no claim to thoroughness, still less to origi- 
nality, in my treatment of the subject. In these days, when 
the lights of a broader and more rational faith are flashing 
from peak to peak, and gradually stealing down like some 
great, beneficent sunrise into the valleys, we are all apt to 
utter the same truths in various tongues and intonations; 
for these truths are taking possession of the century we live 
in; and we often but answer back to the words of each 
other, as in some joyous and earnest antiphony, where choir 
responds to choir in the great cathedral of Nature,— all 
singing from the same score, though with somewhat different 
parts and notes. : 

In all the efforts of the mind to acquire knowledge, there 
may be said to be three great processes: the first accumula- 
tive ; the second inductive and deductive ; the third imagina- 
tive or creative. In other words, first, memory of facts; 
then logic and generalization; then symbolic conceptions. 
But such classification cannot be rigidly in the order of 
time, for the mind in its healthy action is an unit; and the 
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first shall be last, and the last first. And distribute the 
mental faculties as we may, it is certain that for their com- 
plete efficiency all are needed by each and each by all. 

I am, however, inclined to give a more predominant rank 
to the imaginative faculty than is ordinarily ascribed to it in 
metaphysics or in the popular belief. In its largest sense, 
imagination is the imaging or symbolizing faculty — what 
the Germans call Vorstelluny,—a setting before one a mental 
picture or image. And one of its highest uses seems to be to 
establish correspondences or symbolic signs between mate- 
rial and spiritual facts, which correspondences are welcomed 
by the mind with such delight and solid satisfaction that 
they seem designed in the great order of things; and when 
once perceived they can never be lost sight of. 

It has often seemed to me that not enough emphasis is laid 
on this wonderful function of the mental constitution,— 
this faculty which instinctively sees everywhere these repre- 
sentative visions; as if the whole universe were waiting for 
the soul to get a glimpse of a truth, and, instantly, swifter 
than the swiftest telegraphic flash, sending in its signs of 
recognition and its authentic vouchers from a thousand 
electric points, through the mystic nerve-wires of the imag- 
ination. It would seem as though we were met at every 
instant of thought by these welcoming and approving sig- 
nals. Call them what we will —imagery, picture, emblem, 
symbol, illustration, metaphor, vision,— there they are, airy 
shapes thronging every portal and window and loophole of 
the senses, and besieging us with offers of help; which, when 
accepted rationally and earnestly, are the delight and sus- 
tenance of the soul. 

I think we must all agree that every thought has its atten- 
dant image borrowed from the material world: that we 
cannot think without symbols more or less definite ; cannot 
build upwards a step in knowledge without the perpetual 
use of this mental scaffolding. The air would seem to be 
full of these flying spirit-seeds, seeking their habitat and con- 
genial soil. In poetic natures they germinate and bring 
forth, often too profusely; but they find entrance into all 
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minds, and at times make all poets, orators, or seers of 
visions. And so imagination becomes the “master light of 
all our seeing”; and there is no one so dry and prosaic but 
this power enters largely into his opinions and beliefs. It 
becomes a source of life and motion and reality to every 
faculty of our nature, and it is idle to think of banishing it 
to isolated and haunted chambers of the brain, as if it were 
the exclusive property of a sect of dreamers. 

A proof of its primal vitality is found in language, in the 
structure of which it has left its record and testimony since 
the beginning of the human race; for languages are built 
up out of the successive deposit and admixture of material 
images in thought, as soils are composed of deposits of mud, 
clay, shells, or carbon. What was all symbol and picture once 
has been distilled and condensed into words expressing intel- 
lectual facts: so that language is just as much a standing proof 
of the imagination in mental processes as the geological 
strata are a proof that air, light, heat, and water existed and 
floated about the earth millions of years ago. 

This fact is so familiar to students of language, that I 
need not occupy time in presenting illustrations of it. Let 
one suffice for a thousand, in the symbols of light and sight: 
the one with its synonymes and related ideas forming the 
root of so large a number of words expressing truth; and 
the other that of terms conveying the idea of knowledge or 
perception of truth. 

These unions of thoughts with their proper symbols are 
like the rushing together of the gases that form the air or 
the water. They are the marriages of which there is no 
doubt that they were made in heaven. They are not acci- 
dental or arbitrary, but take place according to a certain 
order which is both natural and divine. 

Without the imaging faculty, then, I think we can form 
no conception of any knowable fact. But so vast, so myste- 
rious is the universe, and so limited man’s mental powers, 
that the mind no more refuses to accept symbolical concep- 
tions of things than the eye refuses to accept a small picture 
of an extensive landscape, or a map of a continent, or the 
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printed letters that stand for the thoughts of Plato or 
Shakespeare. We are so constituted that we naturally con- 
tent ourselves with these abbreviated signs. We are discon- 
tented only when the growing soul demands larger and 
more refined conceptions than those which satisfied us when 
we were young and callow. 

It is as if the Creator of all had put us off with pocket- 
editions of the universe. Anything more voluminous we 
ceuld neither carry about us nor comprehend. Say, rather, 
that these pocket-editions turn out to be for the most part 
made up oi little notes and sketches of our own, written 
down from memory, and often as blunderingly reported as if 
some prosaic Chinaman had been set to report the beauties 
of Shakespeare in Pigeon-English. Sometimes they are 
mere suggestions and half-revelations, sometimes solid satis- 
factions to the reason, sometimes grand poetic visions and 
myths. But often the letters of our little vade-mecum seem 
hopelessly blurred ; and the words and phrases appear to hide 
in mystic black-letter, or in the obscurity of some foreign 
language. 

Sometimes, too, while the wondrous and measureless word 
or rather words of God are delivered in endless succession 
of ever-varied love and beauty and wisdom, we seem like 
unpracticed stenographers well-nigh baffled by the Divine 
Speaker’s depth and mystery and splendor of utterance. 
What we write down is in our own bungling way, and in 
arbitrary characters of our own invention, with here and 
there great gaps where we were forced to stop because we 
could not follow, and could not understand the profound 
and lyric wonders of which that Voice is the manifestation. 
Yet men have got hold of such lame reports, and published 
them, and agreed to call them the Word of God, as if the 
Infinite Wisdom could be so bounded and so comprehended. 

When we consider the origin and formation of religions, 
we see that imagination is all the more an absolutely essen- 
tial element,—that it is like light and air to the material 
world; that it is not superinduced by effort and design, for 
it envelops the mind unconsciously, and nothing can shut it 
out. 
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And here comes in that condition of the soul we term 
faith; and of this basis and background of all religious 
systems, both reason and imagination readily avail them- 
selves. . 

With how much more force must the necessity of sym- 
bolic conceptions be felt, when we approach that central 
religious idea, that sublime and mysterious thought repre- 
sented in the word God! 

I will not here touch, if I can avoid it, the nebulous ques- 
tion more or less agitated by liberal thinkers of different 
mental temperaments, whether the existence of God can be 
proved scientifically and logically. I will not attempt to 
discuss whether this central religious idea is also a legiti- 
mately philosophical idea. I feel that Iam not competent 
to decide with entire satisfaction to my thought’ whether the 
conception of Supreme Deity has been evolved through long 
generations of religious speculation, or whether it be a tran- 
scendental intuition, or whether it comes of both processes. 
What I do feel absolutely sure of is, that that conception is 
here among men; and however it came, when it has once 
come it must remain ineradicably. It is as a practical matter 
that I would deal with it. There is no question that it is at 
least as unchangeably permanent in the mind of the modern 
civilized world as any mental or spiritual idea; and I 
would therefore consider it as a necessary truth of reason as 
well as of the heart and conscience. 

Some modern philosophers insist upon absolutely ignoring 
the First Cause of things. This is forever unknowable, they 
say; and, when we attempt to clothe it in human attributes, 
we only erect an image of our own creation. Of course the 
First Cause is in its essence unknowable; but so is the mate- 
rial universe, in its essence, unknowable. All we can know 
of either is phenomena. ButIam unable to see why this 
should exclude the conception of a First Cause which is in 
harmony with the laws of Nature. If in harmony, therefore, 
it must be something quite other than blind or indifferent to 
the order of things, and therefore supremely intelligent and 
good ; unless we choose to think we can (as Herbert Spencer 
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intimates) conceive of something higher than this. Infinite 
power and infinite creativeness imply (uniess we consider it 
malignant or indifferent) something in the line of supreme 
wisdom and love. There is a wide difference between cloth- 
ing the Deity in human attributes and conceiving of him as 
in complete accordance with the highest ideal of perfection. 

How, then, shall we symbolize Deity? Some type of the 
Divine Being we must have. It is impossible to remand the 
idea to the void abysses of the unknowable; for, though 
we admit that the absolute can never be classed, like the 
relative, and therefore can never be known in itself, yet it is 
known to a certain extent in its manifestations. Even Her- 
bert Spencer and the Evolutionists admit that the material 
universe can never be known in itself, any more than that 
the absolute First Cause can be known in itself. And Mr. 
Fiske, the disciple of Spencer, in his Cosmic Philosophy, not 
only formulates the being of God as the central idea of his 
system, but admits that we can never entirely rid ourselves 
of the anthropomorphic tendency in thinking and speaking 
of the Deity.* 

So, then, we must deal in some way with symbolic concep- 
tions of Deity; and these will always take the level of 
human culture, and be in accord with the highest develop- 
ment of the intellectual, affectional, social, and religious 
nature of man. 

But between the thoughtful mystic of Europe or America, 
and the fetich-worshipper of a South-Sea Island; or between 
the silent reverence of the philosopher whose views are 
libelled because he does not pretend to define or compre- 
hend the Infinite and Absolute, and the impiously familiar 
cant of those who imagine they have been called as special 
interviewers into the closet of the Spirit, and know all about 
the divine cabinet-secrets — 

“ Those earthly god-fathers of heaven’s lights, 
Who give a name to every fixed star,” — 
there is a wide range of vision, where every quality and 
degree of symbolic conception might be found. 


*Man never compre‘ends how anthropomorphic he is.— GoETHE, 
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To the natural philosopher, God is law, order, all-pervad- 
ing life and force, underlying all evolution,—this life and 
force often, as with Mr. Tyndall and other scientific men, 
being represented by purely mechanical conceptions. To 
the poet, He is a boundless ethereal soul, pervading time and 
space,— a presence and a power including all souls as the 
sea its waves; to the artist, He is the supreme and eternal 
beauty; to the majority of theologians, a Being whose 
phases are as various and conflicting as their texts; to the 
old Hebrew, a mighty Warrior and King; to the Unitarian, a 
Father; to the Trinitarian, a suffering Saviour. With the 
Roman Catholic, the Virgin-Mother must add her attributes 
of love to supplement the divine sternness. To the Calvin- 
ist, He is an inflexible Judge, bound to give sentence strictly 
according to the letter of the Bible and the proclivities of a 
corrupted nature. According to the disciples of Sweden- 
borg, God is essentially man,— the Maximus Homo. And, in 
the words of an eminent expounder of that great thinker, 
“Creation is practically a formative or redemptive process, 
exhibiting such a sheer immersion and obscuration of crea- 
tive substance in created form as will insure the eventual 
transfiguration of that form with all divine perfection: ” * 
while many transcendentalists and radicals are unwilling to 
accept any anthropomorphic symbols, and are content to 
image the Divine Nature as the “Over Soul,” finding the 
profoundest truth in these grand sentences of Emerson : — 


That great nature in which we rest, as the earth lies in the soft arms 
of the atmosphere; that Unity, that Over-Soul, within which every man’s 
particular being is contained and made one with all other; that common 
heart, of which all sincere conversation is the worship, to which all right 
action is submission; that overpowering reality, which confutes our tricks 
and talents, and constrains every one to pass for what he is, and to speak 
from his character and not from his tongue, and which evermore tends 
and aims to pass into our thought and hand, and become wisdom and 
virtue and power and beauty. We live in succession, in division, in 
parts, in particles. Meanwhile, within man is the soul of the whole,— 
the wise silence, the universal beauty, to which every part and particle is 
equally related, — the eternal ONE. 


*Heury James. Secret of swedenborg. 
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Thus widely diverse are the conceptions formed of the 
Supreme Being. Yet in one respect there is an accord of 
sentiment,— namely, that they should have life and meaning 
in them. They can have but little vitality when derived 
(on external authority) from remote times and peoples 
(however it may have been with our Puritan ancestors), but 
are always at their best when so irradiated and enriched as 
to be commensurate with the highest quality of our entire 
culture and civilization. They can never be held in arrear 
or in advance of any revelation or communicated intelli- 
gence, but are as the reflection, more or less dim and broken, 
in the soul, of a partially known region of life, human, 
organic, or inanimate; as when the diamond takes on some 
of its facets a flash in the darkness, apparently sympathizing 
with some occult light. But this immense fact of facts, that 
man will have a God —some sort of God, if not another — 
can never be got rid of. The earliest blind gropings after 
the idea, that can get no further than the stupidest idolatry, 
are of a piece with the grandest results of modern thought 
and religion. It is the soul feeling after Him, if haply it 
may find Him. It is the unchangeable, gravitating tendency 
towards the magnetic centre of life it can never see, but can 
only feel and speculate about; for that which is above and 
below and beyond the Me, and yet is forever supplement- 
ing our limitations and imperfections by its communicable 
power. 

No one symbol of the Supreme Being can, standing alone 
by itself, ever satisfy the creed of humanity. Why should 
it, so long as heart, soul, and mind are not fossilized, but 
ever free and fluent and exhaustless in desire? The God of 
to-day cannot be the God of three thousand years ago, any 
more than the oak of centuries can go back to the sprouting 
acorn in a flower-pot. The God of the ancient Israelite 
could not be the same as the Egyptian’s or the Persian’s ; 
nor could the early Christians entirely adopt the Jewish 
Jehovah. The worship of this century of European and 
American thought cannot be, but in part, that of any Asian 
tribe, either of to-day or of eighteen hundred years ago. 
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New lights in science demand new statements of creeds. 
New developments in moral, social, political life require new 
adjustments in the religious relations. Is it not time this 
western world fitted itself to forms of faith more in har- 
mony with its intellectual promise ? 

Why should religious development encounter more obsta- 
cles in the form of preéstablished superstitions than any 
other movement towards human culture? Why should we 
meet so many persons of good education and character, 
whose minds are dwarfed and pinched in the region of their 
religious thought,— their conceptions of Deity cramping and 
laming (in Chinese fashion) instead of strengthening and 
developing and making them whole and sound throughout ? 
How many wise and learned scholars, as if hopelessly mort- 
gaged to a literal Bible-God, waste their powers in tilling 
the sands of the desert, and think no other religious concep- 
tions warrantable but those derived from the Hebrew and 
Greek Scriptures, reading: the open book of Nature and 
Humanity only through these stained-glass windows! 

The aim of the prevalent Christian Church to perpetuate 
the symbols of ancient Palestine, and oppose all new thought 
in the direction of religious culture, is as if astronomers 
should perplex their calculations by mixing up the fanciful 
old constellation-pictures of the Arabs with the pure mathe- 
matics of the heavens. It seems fated that the Church 
(whenever consistent with its traditions) should be the 
determined and hereditary foe to any healthy growth from 
the seeds that will sometimes escape from its hot-houses and 
fly about. Believing in a book rather than in the soul from 
which the book emanated, it derives its symbols from condi- 
tions of a past which has little to do with those of the pres- 
ent. It takes its types ina large measure from times and 
social states, for instance, in which an absolute monarchy 
represented the best existing order of things for men. 
Where the king was the wisest and most powerful, and 
ruled with an undisputed sway, how natural for his subjects 
to transfer the highest personification of such power to the 
divine Ruler. The state of subjection to the monarch, the 
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spirit of abject obedience to his will, the fear-of his anger, 
the delight in his favor and pardon, the attitudes of prostra- 
tion before his throne, the gifts and sacrifices to secure his 
good will,— such were the types of the human relations to 
the divine will. The religious devotion in the Old Testa- 
ment has much of the earthly stain which colored the devo- 
tion of the servant before his lord. The very word Lord is 
a key to the quality of the religious thought. Even the 
social condition which Jesus preached, looking forward to 
the great regeneration of mankind, was spoken of as a king- 
dom,— though the Kingdom of Heaven. The old political 
status of Jews, Greeks, Romans, which was more or less 
alike all over the lands known to the writers of the Script- 
ures, has moulded the beliefs of Christendom down to this 
day. It is always “the glory of God” that comes in as the 
perpetual and monotonous refrain of the Christian doxolo- 
gies. The Deity is represented as a Monarch enthroned in 
awful solitude, whose sole aim is to subsidize all creation 
and all human effort, that they may contribute more solem- 
nity and splendor to his own royal dignities. The modern 
idea is becoming tinged with a more republican hue, and 
considers man as a co-worker with God, and entitled to at 
least some credit for whatever he does well. Of course this 
is not to deny that the Hebrew idea symbolized a great 
truth,— obedience to the divine law; but it left no appeal, 
supposing that authority usurped. It gave form and color 
to a theology and a church which oppressed the heart and 
conscience with fears of everlasting torment for upright 
unbelievers equally with the worst sinners. An infiltration 
of secular common sense and pity did, to be sure, leaven the 
oppressive creed in the Roman Church, where purgatory 
was allowed to mitigate the horrors of hell; where saints 
were allowed to intercede with the Supreme Judge, and 
where the Mother of God might interpose between the 
offender and the divine wrath. The inexorable creed of 
Calvin allowed no such humane fire-escapes, but either 
damned or rewarded eternally, without a hint of any offer 
to the sinner of the cup of divine love, unless prepared and 
medicated at the great authorized brimstone dispensary. 
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The Pagan mythologies had, at least, their balance of 
divine powers. Hindoo, Egyptian, Greek, Scandinavian sys- 
tems avoided centralization and despotism by a generous, if 
often capricious and puerile distribution of their gods (to 
say nothing of the female department of goddesses, which 
showed a dim fore-feeling of woman’s rights), so as to allow 
at least a well-meaning and conscientious votary when perse- 
cuted by one divinity, to appeal to another; thus presenting 
something in their divine governments somewhat analogous 
to our republican distribution of powers between executive, 
legislative, and judiciary. Human rights were allowed. 
Human errors and frailties were looked upon as something 
pardonable. Sin was not always written on the soul as with 
indelible ink, or burnt in as with a red-hot iron. Their gods 
sympathized with men, and their goddesses with women; 
and there was such a thing as natural religion recognized 
by gods and men as a safe ground to stand upon. Christian 
orthodoxy allowed no such cheerful oases in its desert. 
*“ Believe, or burn hereafter, if not here,” it said. There 
was no court of appeal for the sinner, not even from one 
person of the Trinity to another, for they were all three one, 
and had conspired, before time ever was, either to save or 
damn every individual of the race. 

It would seem reasonable that the current imagery preva- 
lent in one age and under one form of government, need not 
necessarily be made a fixture and a dogma for all succeeding 
times; and that some day a democratic as well as a theo- 
cratic idea and image of Deity might find a niche in the 
future creeds of Christendom. 

Doubtless.a great deal of the Semitic imagery commends 
itself to the most modern thought and experience; for the He- 
brew poets and prophets sometimes rose to ideal as well as to 
lyric exaltations of great splendor. And so there is a unity 
in the loftiest and most emotional religious instinct of all 
times of reverent belief, that make our private and cherished 
moments of prayer and meditation echoes from the serene 
heights of far off days. And the soliloquies of Job, the 
hymns of David and Isaiah, and the fervent preachings of 
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Paul and John are forever fresh draughts from the water of 
life : — 
“One accent of the Holy Ghost 
The heedless world hath never lost.” 


When the inspired poets and mystics have once opened the 
doors of the divine temples, they can never be closed again ; 
nor can any saint, heretic, or sinner be excluded from the 
light that streams from them; nor can the added knowledge 
of the centuries reverse the old oracles of the heart. The 
purest religious inspiration of to-day can have no essential 
conflict with that of three thousand years ago; for both are 
rays from the same eternal Source of light, falling upon 
kindred souls. 

But as the Copernican system of astronomy displaced the 
Ptolemaic with its attendant astrologic superstitions, and as 
chemistry superseded alchemy, so have all the discoveries of 
science and the social and intellectual changes and growths 
of later centuries tended to push aside whatever religious 
ideas were peculiar and local, while only those elements that 
were universal and vital are incorporated into our later 
beliefs. Those pages of the Bible that do not speak a uni- 
versal language, that do not recognize the purely natural 
and human side of religion, our modern science (taking it in 
its largest sense) turns into pages of a palimpsest, and, ignor- 
ing the letters beneath, writes thereon without scruple what- 
ever conclusions it has reached. 

Some well-meaning iconoclasts have questioned whether 
the Bible has not done more harm than good. We must 
judge, they say, the tree by its fruits, and consider the relig- 
ious history of Christendom as mainly the result of its 
belief. There are not grounds for such a sweeping assertion, 
but there is doubtless more than a grain of truth in it. 
Certainly the Bible is not the best mixed of books, nor the 
most winnowed (as the Rev. Mr. Cook asserts it to be); nor, 
taken in its crude unexplained literalness, is it the most 
wholesome for weak digestions. None so needs the chemi- 
cal test which applied by sound philosophy and comment 
shall precipitate the earthy mixture to the bottom of the 
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glass, and leave the water of life pure and unclouded at top. 
The superstitious veneration that for centuries precluded 
any sifting of its contents has long been undermined; but 
its truth and its error have been so inseparably mixed — its 
truth dominating with such a vivid presence of divine 
authority, sanctifying and vitalizing all its error,—that the 
world has had to wait patiently for its clear periods of scien- 
tific thought and unbiassed common sense to come round, 
before any but scholars, with here and there some brave 
seer among the unlearned, dared to read the book in the 
white light of reason. What huge heaps of chaff mixed 
with grain — the chaff decidedly preponderating,— it has left 
for our winnowing in our clerical libraries! How it has es- 
tranged for centuries those twin sisters, theology and phi- 
losophy, who should have been forever united in the common 
cause of truth and humanity! What skilful and patient 
engineering, what ingenious diplomacy, what long and hard- 
fought battles to bring about their reconciliation! But it is 
needless here to do more than point backward to the fields 
where these strange campaigns were conducted, or to inquire 
how far the Bible is to be held responsible for their origin. 
Let the dead bury their dead. What concerns us is.to wel- 
come every effort that is made to extract from this book its 
divine juices, and to show that they have a kindred flavor 
with the best utterances of all religious Scriptures, old and 
new. Reason and common sense are fast emancipating 
minds from their old creed-prisons, and bridging over the 
ancient chasm between natural and revealed religion — the 
two long-divided sections of one homogeneous soil,— long 
separated (as Virgil says Italy and Sicily were) by the 
tumultuous Scylla and Charybdis of theological controversy. 
Or if, as some think, the chasm cannot be bridged, theology 
may perhaps grow wise enough to own that they are of like 
origin and nature, as geology sees similar strata in the sea- 
sundered lands. 

In this reconstruction of the foundations of truth, not the 
least important element must be adequate symbolic concep- 
tions of that Infinite Power, without the belief in which, in 
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some form or other, there can be no such thing as religion, 
as commonly understood. Some conception of God we must 
have. Some conception of him I suppose the atheist has, 
though owing to peculiar mental habits he may think and 
affirm that he cannot have. In some natures the mirror that 
reflects the Divine Light may be too blurred by tempera- 
ment to give any reflex that is not traceable purely to self. 
If there be such a thing as genuine atheism, I am inclined 
to ascribe it to a peculiarity of mental temperament in which 
there is a deficiency of healthy imagination, or the faculty 
which vividly sees correspondences between material and 
spiritual truth. Such incomplete intellectual tendencies 
and habits should not (it is almost needless to say) incur 
the least shade of odium on the ground of moral deficiency. 
They rather belong to the province of psychological study. 
If the atheist acknowledges the obligations of conscience, if 
he obeys an impulse of disinterested love, if, without know- 
ing why, he is sincere, truthful, kind, and is prompted to 
seek the good rather than the harm of his fellow-men, is he 
not in the divine light, though he may be unconscious of it? 
His conception of this light may be difficult merely because 
he has. never been intellectually convinced that to see and 
practise what is right is virtually to acknowledge a Deity,— 
just as in the broad, open daylight the eye becomes so 
habituated to the ever-present beneficence of the serene sky 
that it looks upon it as a cheap and common sight, and so it 
ceases to be consciously a joy and life forever. 

It is a question which the theologians of the future will 
perhaps discuss,— whether there can be such a phenomenon 
as a thorough-going atheist;* whether one can act in 
accordance with a higher law, and not sometimes con- 
sciously admit the Supreme Intelligence back of it; and 
” Mis Mar! ine su, in her recent autobiography, calls herself an atheist in the vulyar 
sense—that of rejecting the popular theology — but not in the philosophical sense 
of denying a first cause (Vol. LL., p. 42). And her friend and fellow-believer, Mr. 
H. G. Atkinson, says: “ Men worship the air,and cali it God. God is truth, law, 
morals, noble deeds of heroism, self-sacrifice, love, freedom, and cheerfulness ” 
(Vol. Li., p. 65). And again in his Letters on the Laws of Man’s Nature and Develop- 
ment he says: “i do not say there is no God, but that it is extravagant and irrever- 


ent to imagine that cause a person. All we know is phenomena, and that the 
fundamvatai cause is wholly beyond our conception”? (p. 246). 
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whether, admitting the genuine atheism, the professor of it 
is likely to be the worse for it, if he aims to live an upright 
life. For the question comes at last to the ground of charac- 
ter, and there alone is to be the tribunal of the future. 
Whether he is happier for being shut out from those 
thoughts, visions, communings, which are a source of com- 
fort and strength to so many Christians,— that is another 
question. To us his mental condition may seem dreary 
enough; but how do we know that he may not find com- 
pensations somewhere for his want of that which so many 
think indispensable to a healthy spiritual development ? 

The fact that bona fide atheists have always been at the 
extreme left of the smallest minorities seems to set them in 
an exceptional and phenomenal light. The mysteries of 
belief and unbelief are such that they elude one’s own self, 
as well as the insight of others; and, could there be a 
thorough shaking-up and settling of a man’s inmost convic- 
tions by some unusual experience, it might present him to 
himself and his neighbors with more orderly arranged brain- 
contents, as the larger grains come to the top of a barrel 
when shaken. The reputed atheist might then turn out to 
be a believer whose real thoughts had heretofore kept their 
faces averted from him, and they now turn about aud look 
with their serene eyes into his, as if they said, “Have we 
been near so long, and yet not known one another?” 
While some reputed saints and believers might turn out to 
be only professors of religion —really living on the night- 
side of truth,—and their Supreme Being more a shadow than 
a substance. 

But the Church of the future, and the Deity of the 
future are for the most rounded and complete natures. The 
symbolic conceptions of the Being whom we cannot name 
without limiting, cannot define without confining, must be 
as varied as life and experience, as mystic as the background 
of all knowledge. Observation upon observation, vision 
upon vision, thought upon thought, through times and lands 
and Scriptures widely remote, must go to the discovery of 
this parallax. No imagery borrowed from Hebrew texts, no 
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definition of Paul or John, Calvin or Swedenborg, no trances 
of the mystics, no subtleties of logic or metaphysics, no, nor 
any scientific idea of mechanical force, nor height nor depth 
nor any created thing, is adequate to paraphrase otherwise 
than coarsely or feebly the inconceivable mystery. No 
mental effort in this direction can give us anything more 
than the most imperfect type of what must forever transcend 
human powers. Yet such symbols as we can use we must 
use. If human thought is forever baffled here, it is yet for- 
ever stimulated. The intellect demands to conceive of this 
Power as Law, Will, Mind, Creator, Inspirer, Eternal Imma- 
nent Cause. The moral nature demands it as the everlast- 
ing and infallible Judge,— the fountain of the knowledge of 
right and, wrong. The seer of eternal order in creation 
must supplement his thought by the recognition of a power 
that works for the completion of universal plans. God is 
all that human nature in its highest moments, all that 
the outlying universe through its myriad voices, reports 
him to be. 

Still there must be choice in the style and quality of the 
symbols. True religion, like true art, infers idealization of 
choice. Science supplies a thousand conceptions unknown 
to the ancient world. For us the laws of gravitation, mag- 
netism, electricity, meteorology, heat, light, motion, growth, 
evolution, furnish thoughts which were strangers to our 
remote ancestors. How far off and spectral seem the old 
Hebraic and the modern orthodox Christian conceptions in 
the light of the warm fluent experiences of to-day! How 
ignoble the prosaic symbolism of a century ago, which pre- 
sented us with a divine artificer, who made the universe 
once upon a time, and has been watching the working of 
the machinery ever since, so that if a wheel or a screw got 
loose, he might step off his high stool and come down with 
his tool-box and work a miracle! How obsolete the imagery 
that scared our forefathers with a dies ire, involving a lord- 
chief-justice who, at some future term of assizes, was to take 
his seat on the bench, open the books, and sum up all the 
evidence for and against us, and of his own sovereign will 
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punish or reward eternally! We have at least in our times 
the symbolism of fair trial by jury to fall back upon. For 
people are beginning to believe that character is salvation ; 
that everything else is unavailable which pretends to pass for 
a ‘ticket counter-signed in the divine cabinet, and good for a 
front seat to the grand shows of Paradise; that an infidel of 
good character will not necessarily be crowded down into 
the pit,—a position far less agreeable than in our earthly 
theatres, and not particularly favorable for enjoying any 
performance of the grand drama of Redemption ; that there 
may be a more rational idea of the Deity than that which 
makes him little better than one of Nature’s journeymen, 
who creates a world, and drowns it because it all went 
wrong, as a petulant watch-maker, finding his time-piece not 
equal to his ideal, might, after a few experiments to right it, 
end with flinging it into the river, and trying again.* But as 
none of the old coins, whether of Pagan or of Holy Lands, 
can pass current anywhere to-day. valuable as they were 
once, so these antique conceptions, and others of like quality, 
are passing out of view, to be replaced by those more+conso- 
nant with philosophy, social progress, and the expansion of 
science. 

Tn our efforts at reconstruction in this matter of symbolic 
conceptions of the Divine Being, and of spiritual truths 
associated with this idea, I have sometimes thought we may 
be helped by the modern basis supplied by the facts of appar- 
ent astronomical motion. 

Standing on the deck of a steamboat, as it slowly glides 
away from the wharf. it is a very common experience to see 
the wharf moving while the boat seems stationary. This is 
not imagination, but sight. A similar effect’ is often pro- 
duced by a train of cars passing a stationary car in which 
we are seated; our car seems to be in motion, and the 
moving train at rest. So, too, in ascending or descending 
on an elevator, the eye finds it difficult not to see the little 
square room in which we are seated to be at rest, while the 
walls and beams around us descend or ascend in a direction 
the reverse of ours. But the grandest illustration of the 
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reversal of the order of motion is the apparent movement of 
the sun, moon, and stars around the earth. Here is nota 
momentary deception, but an illusion so fixed that only the 
disenchanting wand of the severest science could open our 
eyes to the fact that it is the earth that moves, and the 
celestial orbs that are fixed. The belief in the real motion 
of those orbs was for ages as undisputed as any fact of con- 
sciousness. It was incorporated into religion and theology, 
and supported by texts from Scripture; and the astronomer 
who contradicted it was considered a madman or a danger- 
ous heretic. Even now it requires a strong effort of the 
imagination, and a strong faith in the established facts of 
science, to dispossess ourselves of the settled illusion that 
contradicts those facts. 

Are there not certain spiritual analogies in this matter of 
apparent motion? The conflict between the Ptolemaic and 
the Copernican systems of the universe finds correspondences 
in the prolonged and obstinate debate between long-settled 
theology and fluent science. The dispute becomes more 
lively and irrepressible with each fresh overstatement each 
side makes of its habitual tendencies and convictions; with 
every seeming encroachment, by either side, upon what 
seems the legitimate domain of the other. We see, on the 
one hand, theologians alarmed and denunciatory at any 
speculations tending to sap the foundations of their sacred 
and long-established creeds, especially if those speculations 
seem to them to result in materialism or fatalism, or even 
anti-supernaturalism. And, on the other hand, we see sci- 
entific thinkers, engrossed with the laws of matter, advanc- 
ing authoritative formulas that seem to undermine the very 
basis of religious faith; or shooting the arrows of half- 
humorous sarcasm at the time-honored, and, as the theolo- 
gians think, specially revealed doctrines that are to them the 
very substance of religion. 

Of course we must believe that no harm can come from 
this conflict; that however either great phalanx may be 
tempted to overstate its view, or to understate its oppo- 
nent’s: however the steam of hot disputation may obscure 
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the clear vision, and the thumping of pulpit-cushions or the 
clattering of the dry bones of scientific schools may raise the 
dust that blinds us into seeing only half-truths,—all this 
airing of such subjects can only be productive of good to 
both sides. 

It is said “All battle is misunderstanding,” —a strong 
statement, but true with qualifications. 

Iam inclined to think that a vast deal of the misunder- 
standing between conflicting tendencies of thought and 
belief may be owing to the quality of our symbolic concep- 
tions, and to the widely different modes of applying them to 
the perception of truth. These finite and necessarily lim- 
ited moulds in which we cast the molten metal of our 
beliefs are so apt to cheat us into the illusion of thinking 
that they stand for absolute and divine realities; whereas 
they are but forms — human, finite, local, imperfect — into 
which those absolute realities run, and are fixed and cir- 
cumscribed from the very nature of our finite conditions. 

Is it not probable enough that if people of differing intel- 
lectual tendencies and persuasions could enter more nearly 


symbolizing their beliefs,— if they could, on both sides, man- 
age to clear up, not only their nebulous phraseology, and fit 
their ideas to just the right words and terms, but also to fall 
into some unanimity and concurrence of symbolism sug- 
gested by the facts of Nature and humanity,— there would be 
far less of that ceaseless but fruitless battle in the air that 
comes from misunderstanding? 

May not this substitution of the Copernican system for 
the Ptolemaic strike the key-note of a great symphony in 
which some apparently discordant religious formulas are har- 
monized ? 

Take, for instance, the doctrine of prayer, about which 
Prof. Tyndall and his antagonists lately raised such a dust. 
The controversy seemed to ignore on both sides the signals 
of reconciliation held out by the analogies of real and appar- 
ent motion. What difference does it make to the spiritual 
interests, or, indeed, what innovation is attempted on even 
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the most orthodox form of evangelical Christianity, in taking 
the symbolic view that it is not God who comes in answer 
to the prayer of faith, but the soul that moves towards God? 
There is no heresy here. No relations are interfered with 
that were already established. There is only a change that 
substitutes an adult for a puerile philosophy —a real for an 
apparent motion. 

But there is this advantage in the change, that it leaves 
the Divine Being in his immutable, impartial love, wisdom, 
and power manifested in creation, typed by the solar orb 
that sustains the planets, and sees him drawing us to him- 
self, and answering our prayers by the motions of the soul 
towards him, and by the progress of human events in the 
direction of the Divine intentions, we being co-workers with 
him, rather than by any supernatural movement of divine 
grace towards us. This philosophy abolishes at a blow all 
the old conceptions of miracles, or explains them by refer- 
ring them toa subjective and not an objective cause. If 
Lazarus appeared to rise from the dead, was it more miracu- 
lous than the sun appearing to rise and the earth to stand 
still? As the mystical Novalis says, “ All appears to stream 
in upon us, because we do not stream out.” 

What better means, or machinery (if we choose to use 
that term), does the pious Christian need to bring about 
what is best for him in answer to the prayer of faith than 
the wondrous and wide-reaching natural laws that regulate 
the universe? The great order of things was just as sure 
and unerring to Galileo after his acceptance of the new 
system as before. The relations between the terrestrial and 
the celestial were unchanged. So the devoutest believer 
can feel himself just as near the ineffable Presence, can feel 
that though the Deity is unknowable in himself, he is mani- 
fested in his works, that he is the Father, the beneficent 
Spirit, filling and inspiring all creation, and providing for all 
our wants, whether he believes this is brought about ‘by 
special providences and modifications of his laws to suit 
some trivial necessity, or by guiding our steps along the old 
roads, till our answer is felt in some wiser way than we 
imagined. 
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All crude religious experience is the record of the seem- 
ing motion of the heavens to the yearning of the soul. And 
it is not only in the barbaric world outside of Christendom 
that this is true. It is common among some Christian sects, 
in speaking of a great revival, to imagine the Holy Spirit de- 
scending into the hearts of the believers, and filling the place, 
rather than the hearts of the believers lifted up, purified, hu- 
manized, and enlarged toward God. To some the practical 
effect may be the same. But our scientific age demands a radi- 
cal recognition of the laws of Nature and mind. And the most 
profound religious experiences must harmonize with the assur- 
ance that all the good they do is by lifting men into healthy 
growth of character, rather than by descending upon them 
in the fervors of a transitory ecstasy. It is the old Hebrew 
prophet who exclaims, “Oh, that thou wouldst rend the 
heavens, and come down!” The modern hymn reads, “ Nearer 
to thee!” 

There used to be much useless controversy about unas- 
sisted reason in the discovery of divine truth; about pride 
of intellect; about the limits of speculation, and the folly of 
human sufficiency, and so on. The whole debate confused 
itself by the prevalent symbolic conception, that the soul 
was a sort of fixed inanimate mass that must wait for the 
solar beams of divine grace to come round to it; that it was 
possible for the human reason and conscience and heart to 
be separate from their divine source, and that humanity was 
powerless until the Godhead came down to fill it with light. 
Now, the doctrine of the divine immanence, in the incessant 
revelations of God in humanity, is getting to replace such 
ideas. 

But the Ptolemaic system was answerable for more than 
the mere errors of its theory of motion; for, intertwined 
with these, was the whole so-called science of astrology. 
For each human soul there was a tutelary or adverse star, 
or a conjunction of planets, which reigned over individual 
life with all the despotism of fate. In those days the 
heavens must be tributary not only to the earth, but to each 
particular necessity of each inhabitant of earth. It was the 
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time of horoscopes and special providences. The great 
astronomical laws were distorted as if in a magician’s mirror, 
or dwarfed as through the wrong end of a telescope. As 
the earth was the pivot on which the material heavens 
turned, so man was the centre around whom revolved all 
the intellectual and moral forces of the stars. 

Science has cut asunder those old artificial bands that tied 
the earth to the planetary influences, and lets the world 
wag in its own way. And we begin to see that, as the earth 
turns to the sun, so loyally and orderly humanity turns to 
the divine light and heat, and that Providence has no favor- 
ites but those who help themselves. 

And so, all reform, all regeneration of the race, all prog- 
ress and growth in the right direction is much more reasona- 
bly to be represented as the elevation of humanity than the 
descent of divinity. Is vegetation from the soil or the sun? 
It is in the highest types of humanity that we find our best 
conceptions of the Deity. When we love our neighbor we 
first begin to love God. This principle of the great Teacher 
was a total reversal of what had passed current as religion. 

This age is remarkable for the moral emphasis given to 
human life and character; and sermons and books are writ- 
ten on the religion of humanity, formulating and justifying 
the popular instincts and tendencies. This summer time of 
belief in man must necessarily give warmth and color to our 
belief in God. Mr. Frothingham once said, in a grand 
sentence, “God begins to live when man begins to love.” 

In our modern symbolism of the Deity, there is no free- 
dom but in shutting our doors upon the importunities and 
impertinencies of a degenerated theology, and fearlessly 
opening them to every elevating suggestion of Nature and 
the soul. The religion of this age ought to be habit of 
seeing the Infinite Being mirrored in every passing form of 
virtue, intelligence, and beauty. Theology must turn a new 
leaf in the books of God corresponding to those turned by 
the highest thought and discovery and art of the century. 
Unhappily, like a superannuated school-dame with one fixed 
idea, theology has contracted authoritative habits that 
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don’t easily suit those who once sat on her hard benches as 
boys and girls, but who are now boys and girls no longer. 
And, indeed, the old school-mistress seems to have more 
than a suspicion that her authority is on the wane; for 
where she once plied the ecclesiastical birch-rod with an 
unquestioned supremacy, she can now do little more than 
give an occasional in terrorem side-glance at it as it hangs, 
somewhat cobwebbed, on her walls. But if she must take a 
new lease of her old school-house, and ply her old profession, 
she ought at the least to do a little necessary repairing, and 
procure a few new school-books for her scholars. We have 
had enough of her leaky roofs, her smoky chimneys, and her 
antiquated methods. 

Let the theologians of the old regime have their say in 
their own manner, in their own select circles. Let them sit, 
if they choose, with candle-light and closed shutters, though 
the sun has long risen. We, at least, will unbar our win- 
dows to the freshness of the morning air and light. If they 
will persist in perpetuating obsolete dogmas in cloisters and 
churches, why should they have it their own way outside 
their doors, any more than the eccentric individual who 
must needs publish a book to prove that the earth is flat and 
stationary, while sun, moon, and stars revolve around it, 
should expect his speculations to be reviewed in sober ear- 
nest by seientific minds? 

Real and apparent motion must not be confounded. 
Neither must we confuse the absolute and the relative. 
That all knowledge is relative is one of the later lessons 
science reads to us. We have learned that the antipodes do 
not stand with their heads downwards, nor does their rain 
and snow ascend; rather that there is no up or down in the 
universe; for these conceptions belong to an obsolete astro- 
nomical system. We learn, too, that there is no large and 
no small; for as the telescope has revealed the infinitely 
large in space, so the microscope has shown us the infinitely 
small,— everywhere immutable law, that leaves not a cranny 
for caprice or accident or thaumaturgy. And yet science tells 
us that matter is alive, and not dead; but alive not with a 
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self-derived life. For in reaching its ultimate discoveries, 
true science pauses with reverence before the primal principle 
of life, which it confesses to be forever present, yet forever 
inscrutable. And here it leaves the enigma of creation to 
those who strive to approach it from another plane; only 
protesting, before it leaves it, that we must not attempt to 
dress the Godhead in the clothing of a man; must not con- 
ceive of the Creator as acting on the same methods as a 
human artificer. I can find nothing irreverent, nor, in any 
unworthy sense, materialistic, in Prof. Tyndall’s Belfast Lect- 
ure. Though he finds in matter “the promise and potency 
of every form and quality of life,” he seems to indorse 
Herbert Spencer in his declaration that “the whole process 
of evolution is the manifestation of a Power absolutely 
inscrutable to the intellect of man.” 

Mr. John Fiske, in his Outlines of Cosmic Philosophy, 
adopts the ideas of Spencer. He says: “The God of the 
monotheists, the Nature of the metaphysician, and the Abso- 
lute Being which science is compelled to postulate, differ 
only as symbols differ which stand for the same eternal fact” 
(Vol. I., p. 173). We are compelled, he affirms, to use 
some symbolic word. ‘“ There is anthropomorphism even in 
speaking of the Unknown Cause as single, or as a Power 
manifested in phenomena; yet we must either use such 
language, or remain silent. We must either symbolize the 
Jnknown Cause, or ignore it; and, as the latter alternative 
is impossible, we must accept the former” (éd., p. 183). 

The men of science have their stand-point ; but those who 
reason from life, experience, religion, morals, speculative 
thought, and the pursuit of the beautiful in art have theirs 
also, on which they feel that they stand no less securely. 
They maintain that this infinite background of being, this 
primal source of all life, must be creatively active and 
supremely intelligent and good, else there can be no con- 
ceivable order, development, or evolution in the universe. 
We can even call this Power a Person,— if with such a defini- 
tion we can cover the idea of a wise and beneficent will. But 
that is only one form of symbolic conception. A certain 
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degree of impersonality steals in to modify this view, because 
we would dissociate from the Deity all that is imperfect and 
limited in humanity, and make him at least as large as 
Nature. But to many of the best and most thoughtful 
people, that phrase of Emerson’s, the Over-Soul, as the author 
understands it, may suggest the most comprehensive symbol 
we can obtain. At least, as it seems to me, it may represent 
more satisfactorily than any other—to many who find no 
freshness in the ordinary theologic symbols — every relation 
we can sustain to that higher Source of life. It brings Deity 
nearer to us than the breath of our bodies. It condenses to the 
ear of reason and to ordinary experience that saying of Paul, 
“In Him we live and move and have our being.” It makes 
him the soul of our souls, the life of our lives, because he 
is the universal soul and life. It typifies him as the foun- 
tain, of which we are the streams; the atmosphere, whose 
health we inhale; the spiritual law, to which we are subject; 
the light of the eye, the music of the ear, the source of all 
beauty, art, joy, innocent mirth,—the very marrow and 
strength and sustenance of the soul, the imperishable bond 
of union with our fellow-men, the common heart, intelli- 
gence, and conscience which make the whole world kin. In 
this conception there is nothing vague or illusive. God 
becomes the most real of all realities. In that sincerity of 
thought and action, that unconscious occupation of the 
ground of truth and fact which characterizes the true man 
or woman, and is so beautiful a trait in the child, we discern 
his perpetual presence; and there we worship most truly. 
Nothing can detach us from him, nothing save the wilful 
violation of the law in persistent sin. 

Theologians will have it that we must all be distributed 
into sharply defined classes of philosophy and belief, so that 
they may point to this or that one, and say, This one is 
Theist, this Pantheist, this Atheist, this heretical Christian, 
this orthodox Christian, and so on. Like the apothecaries, 
they always keep on hand a supply of old-fashioned Latinized 
labels; and if they make a mistake, now and then, in stick- 
ing them on, they seem to think the fault is not theirs; for 
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have they not proceeded according to old and infallible 
authorities, which have long ago defined all grades of opin- 
ion and faith? It is beyond their comprehension that the 
Deity can be adequately Conceived of, except in some 
specially revealed way answering to their stereotyped defini- 
tions. As they see no half-lights between truth and error, 
between heaven and hell, how can they distinguish them in 
the shades of belief and mental tendency which, according 
to the old Church, must result in either salvation or —its 
opposite? 

This symbol of the Over-Soul, as interpreted in that won- 
derful essay of Mr. Emerson, seems to me to accord with 
science, — physical, moral, and intellectual. It gives new 
meaning to common experiences of life. It freshens with a 
new life and face that old word, the Holy Spirit. It recon- 
ciles the pantheistic element in thought with an.intelligent 
will or the Divine Personality on one side, and with human 
freedom on the other. It repudiates the idea of God as an 
artificer of the universe who “sits on the outside to see it 
go,” but attends a faith in the eternal divine immanence. 
It belongs to a belief in a universal element manifested in 
endless variety,— the belief where in all thought, emotion, 
conduct, reference is unconsciously made to principle from 
which there is no appeal (as the French colloquially para- 
phrase it, —¢ga va sans dire ; or, as we Americans say, “ That’s 
so”); to ideas which we call common sense; to a universal 
beauty and order brooding over all things. This faith finds 
its sanctions in all the higher phases of human life and society ; 
in the nobilities of self-forgetfulness, in all its commoner as in 
all its rarer forms; in that disposition of right minds to set aside 
their own small pretensions and claims in the presence of an 
authority which is felt to be as universal and potent as the 
law of gravitation; in the instinctive criticism of mankind 
upon all egotism; in the charm of unconscious and spontane- 
ous action; in sincere and elevated conversation; in friendly 
and courteous living; in juster balancing of opposing inter- 
ests; in a purer worship where music, that wonderful lan- 
guage of the deepest feelings, shall take the place of formal 
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and perfunctory prayers. The religion of this century 
demands that we should unpack our trunks of old theologi- 
cal clothes, bring them out of the cellars and garrets, and at 
least air them in the common atmosphere and sunlight. 
But if we cannot sweeten them, or if they have grown so 
mouldy and threadbare that they can no longer be presenta- 
ble, then send them, in heaven’s name, to the ash-barrel. 
We need the thought of a Deity close beside us and within 
us, friendly, sympathetic, paternal, maternal, sisterly, broth- 
erly,— One who is law and authority as a matter of course, 
and without being imposed upon us like a subpoena, or a 
warrant of arrest, or a “ Thus saith the Lord,’— who guides 
us, when we know it not; who-sustains and inspires as nat- 
urally as the elements sustain the plants. The roses do not 
need the blare of an archangel’s trumpet to wake them in 
the dewy mornings of June, nor do the honeysuckles clam- 
bering around the porch wait for any moral lessons from the 
wind and the rising sun. Their perfume and color are their 
prayer and praise to the All-giver. 

What a source of refreshment and strength is this thought 
of a Deity who makes his home with us! How meagre in 
comparison are all the ecclesiastical forms and symbols of a 
faith which makes the letter of a book as sacred as the 
inspiration that created it! 

In this service of the new era of divine domestication, 
there is no distinction between sacred and secular. Our 
contract with the Supreme Soul was signed long before any 
affair of Church or sacrament. It has nothing to do with 
fossilized dogmas, but everything to do with life. It recog- 
nizes no conventional and manufactured sainthood, but de- 
signs the rounded culture of the whole nature. It reconciles 
two terms which once had the same root, holy and healthy. 
It welcomes the secular and unconsecrated thoughts,— vaga- 
bond children of Nature that have never been adopted by 
the respectabilities of the world. And the cheap American 
dandelion and daisy and succory by the dusty roadside are 
as acceptable an offering to the Universal Soul as the Gali- 
lean palms and lilies that adorn the sanctuary. It insists not 
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upon bending the knees at any altar, but on bending the 
will before the sanctity of spiritual law. As it indicates a 
presence no more to be got rid of than the solid earth under 
our feet and the all-embracing air around us, so it exacts a 
spiritual conformity to the eternal order typified in the 
material world, and re-typified in the laws that govern the 
mind, heart, and soul of man. 

CHRISTOPHER P. CRANCH. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE MORAL IDEAL 
AND THE LAW OF PROGRESS. 


The most characteristic and admirable fact in the moral 
history of the human race has been the presence of a moral 
ideal, which, transcending the power of immediate perform- 
ance, has impelled men to exertion and progress through the 
pursuit of an unattainable excellence and the attempt at an 
impossible obedience. The fact which needs to be ac- 
counted for is that an ideal perfection, unlike anything 
common to the experience of the men who have sought to 
achieve it, has been the most powerful incentive to virtue. 
Whence came that ideal? Has it a history which can be 
traced? Is it subject to the ordinary laws of human expe- 
rience and growth; or is it a mysterious and unaccountable 
vision of divine beauty, the result of some secret and super- 
natural communication between the soul of man and the 
primal source of being? 

The two solutions of the problem offered by empiricism 
and transcendentalism are commonly supposed to be antago- 
nistic to each other. The sharpest conflicts of our time are, 
and are to be, the result of this supposed antagonism. The 
writer of this paper, holding firmly to the belief that the 
universe expresses ideas, and that ideas always precede 
forms, still conceives the possibility of an explanation which 
will leave philosophers of both classes in full possession of 
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defensible positions. The method of reconciliation seems 
to be indicated in any clear statement of the case. The em- 
pirical explanation, strictly limited, concerns the facts of ex- 
perience, and no other. The transcendental explanation 
introduces factors which are not given in experience, and 
cannot be. He who questions Nature by the first method, 
cannot properly pass the limits of experience, either to 
affirm or deny. He can only tell what he finds, or does not 
find, within the limits prescribed for him by the conditions 
of his theory. He who adopts the second method, dealing 
with principles which transcend experience, must confine 
himself to such interpretations as may result from the exer- 
cise of the reason. 

The one investigator deals with transient facts; the other 
with enduring laws. They start from different principles, 
conduct research by different methods, have to do with 
totally diverse facts, and come to entirely distinct conclu- 
sions, —the one concerning the observed order of events, 
the other concerning the unseen principles which make the 
events possible. The empiricist, beginning with the sensa- 
tions produced in himself by the, visible and tangible uni- 
verse, need not, of necessity, be a transcendentalist. But 
the transcendentalist, beginning where the outward universe 
ceases to be the subject of investigation, must either have 
begun as an empiricist, or have had one for a coadjutor. 
For the system of thought which has no basis of accurate 
observation and experiment may, indeed, be mystical and 
transcendental; but it can by not one chance in a million be 
true. The complete explanation must include the most ex- 
haustive study of facts and the most thoroughly reasoned 
presentment of- principles. 

In dealing, then, with the natural history of the moral 
ideal, one may properly treat it as a question of fact, and 
proceed by the method of experiment and observation to 
note the order and relations of facts as they are given in ex- 
perience, without for a moment surrendering his right to 
reason concerning what must be beyond the screen of visible 
things. The idea of infinite space always follows the obser- 
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vation of terrestrial space. The notion of eternity is pre- 
ceded by attempts to note the passage of time. In like man- 
ner, all transcendental conceptions of the Eternal Goodness, 
in the order of time, come after a somewhat protracted ob- 
servation of human goodness. 

Experience also shows that for all practical purposes of re- 
search and education, we make most rapid progress when we 
regard the moral nature of man as a natural product of life, 
and investigate its antecedents and concomitants as we would 
watch the growth and trace the history of plants and animals. 
No new mode or improvement of life ever begins excepting 
after, or contemporaneous with, certain other ascertainable 
events which manifest themselves to us as causes. To learn 
what these causes are, is to gain the power to arrange condi- 
tions in such a manner that the best may be preserved and 
the worst may perish. 

The diverse and varying moral standards of different ages 
and nations may be explained if it can be shown that they 
are the result of laws similar to those which have wrought 
in the unequal distribution of plants and animals throughout 
the world; and they can be explained in no other way. The 
diversities of sentiment in regard to marriage, for example, 

‘may be shown to coexist with certain peculiar social exigen- 

cies which are commonly beyond the control of the tribe 
whose institution is peculiar. Promiscuous marriage, poly- 
andria, polygynia, and monogamy are found to exist under 
conditions peculiar to each. Change the conditions, and the 
institution changes, together with the sentiment which sup- 
ported it. Restore the conditions, and in time the corre- 
sponding institutions will return. By studying the experi- 
ments which, consciously or otherwise, human beings are 
making, we gain the power so to modify the conditions under 
which human life is conducted, that we can generate any 
required virtue or vice. All schemes of philanthropy, edu- 
cation, and missionary work are based upon this knowledge 
and expectation. The most mystical of philosophers must 
gain whatever practical power and influence he may have by 
the same methods as the most practical empiricist. 
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With such an understanding of the relations of the con- 
tending theories, the writer makes an essay to trace the gen- 
esis of the moral ideal and its gradual purification, dealing 
with it solely as a product of human experience, without en- 
tering into the question what principles, ideas, purposes, and 
final causes may_lie back of the genesis of the human con- 
science in history. 

Man has now an ideal which cannot be realized, it may be, 
for thousands of years. If we may trust what seem to be 
most thorough investigations, made by such men as Tylor, 
Lubbock, McLennan, and Maine, there was a time when men 
had nothing worthy to be called a moral ideal. They were 
utterly regardless of duties, and acknowledged the obligation 
only of such customs as related to their own comfort and 
safety. There was no respect for human life as such. To 
kill a man was no offence, unless he had some peculiar claim 
to fellowship. Marriage was first a practice, then a custom, 
and became a law, guarded by moral sanctions, only at an 
advanced stage of progress. Property, as strictly defined by 
the rights of the individual, is comparatively a modern dis- 
tinction. It was a long step in advance when a person was 
distinguished from a thing, and protected in his rights. 
After the distinction between right and wrong is fairly ac- 
knowledged, the conception of duty does not immediately 
surpass the easy performance of the multitude. A few 
simple obligations, which are easily explained by the social 
instinct and the law of self-preservation, are shaped into a 
rule of conduct scarcely superior to the customary conduct 
of the members of the tribe. It in no sense corresponds to 
the moral ideal which haunts the conscientious members of 
modern society. 

Moreover, in the natural and undisturbed evolution of any 
homogeneous and isolated tribe or society, although some 
slight and steady progress will be made as experience 
reveals new needs and suggests new duties, the moral stand- 
ard will not at any time greatly surpass the average moral 
capacity. For in one generation the gain made by an indi- 
vidual or g nation will be well-nigh infinitesimal, and is easily 
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adjusted to the increasing moral powers. In a community 
left undisturbed for hundreds of generations, the progress 
made would be so slow that the discrepancy between the 
ideal and the actual would not give rise to the struggle 
which so torments the modern conscience. China and Japan 
furnish remarkable examples of this law. 

Two such isolated nations would inevitably develop 
different types of morality, and, so long as external condi- 
tions remained unchanged, there would be no apparent ten- 
dency to approach a common standard. Every nation, as it 
has emerged from barbarism to enter upon a course of en- 
lightenment and progress, has brought with it a complete 
outfit of customs, the compacted results of its experience 
during immemorial ages. The more complete the isolation 
has been, the more peculiar its moral habits: e.g., infanticide 
has been sanctioned by custom and by conscience. The 
sacrifice of the weak, the old, and the useless has been 
made a high religious duty. Lubbock says the only time he 
ever knew a member of one of the lower races to defend an 
act because it was right, was when a young man was asked 
why he killed his mother. 

Immediately after two tribes or nations begin to com- 
municate freely with each other there begins a new process. 
Comparison of customs reveals two facts: first, that each 
has inherited modes of thought, feeling, and practice which 
once had functions long since outgrown, useless survivals of 
ancient practices which have lost their meaning; secondly, 
that each has attained to some excellence which the other 
has missed. The progress which otherwise might take thou- 
sands of years, is accelerated when each tribe is put into 
possession of the results of the others’ experience. Each 
finds itself in some respects inferior, and in some respects 
superior to the other. Each has something to learn and 
something to abandon. But such changes, although seen to 
be desirable, are not easily made even by highly civilized 
communities. The intellect and the conscience may com- 
mand, but they find the active powers of mind and body 
slow to respond to new and unfamiliar obligations. They 
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have been accustomed to modes of action slowly formed and 
transmitted for many generations, both by hereditary im- 
pulse and by the potent influence of tradition. All the 
emotions, social impulses, active habits of life and judg- 
ments of fitness, propriety, and right have been regulated 
by the old modes of thought. The old customs may be 
outgrown and inappropriate; the new duties may be ac- 
cepted and attempted; but it is not therefore easy to root 
out the old and implant the new. 

We find, then, that when two unlike races come into con- 
tact, out of their two unlike moral standards, a third is 
created higher than either, and consequently above the 
capacity of either. Out of such commerce of moral ideas is 
born the moral ideal which transcends the experience and 
capacity of both the individual and his ancestors. If two 
such races, after mingling, could be left undisturbed for 
many ages, they would again attain to a condition of moral 
equilibrium. But many races clash, commingle, and bring 
into a common tradition their diverse philosophies, theolo- 
gies, and ethics; and after the barriers between the nations 
are once down, there is no end to the disturbance created 
by the discrepancy which appears between the rapidly rising 
moral standard and an average capacity which is enlarged at 
a much slower rate. 

To add to the strain upon the awakened conscience of the 
nations, there comes the most remarkable, and often the 
most perilous, event in the history of the race. By the 
working of a dimly-comprehended law of hereditary influ- 
ence, a person is born who unites in himself the scattered 
powers possessed by his ancestors, the power to grasp the 
great thoughts and magnanimous sentiments which have 
flowed together out of the experience of many races, and not 
only to combine them in his thoughts, but also to illustrate 
them in his life. By the creative power of the imagination 
he combines the separate features of tradition in one glowing 
ideal of duty; and in a commanding example of the possi- 
bility of realizing it in conduct puts the world to shame. 


He may say nothing whieh has not already been said; he 
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may do nothing which has not been done; he may offer 
nothing absolutely new, — but the total effect of his life will 
be to widen the existing gulf between the ideal of the imag- 
ination and the reality of practice. All the great moral and 
religious leaders of mankind have done this, and each his- 
toric religion can furnish at least one example in which the 
heterogeneous fragments of many broken traditions have 
been fused in the crucible of one glowing life, and re-pre- 
sented to the world as a new and higher standard of conduct. 
At last we have a moral ideal. It has arisen out of the 
needs of mankind. There has been formulated from expe- 
rience a tradition of ethics which the imagination has trans- 
figured and projected upon the screen of the future as the 
outline of the perfect man who is to be. 

At this point we meet the most serious problem of ethics, 
the cause of all the bitterness which is infused into the dis- 
cussions concerning the empirical philosophy; 7.e., what to do 
with this moral ideal. Shall it be discredited as the product 
of a limited human experience, and therefore of no authority 
in new conditions of life? Or can it be established as a le- 
gitimate rule of conduct? While holding to the same facts 
of experience, it is possible for two thinkers to come to pre- 
cisely opposite conclusions. One may discredit the moral 
ideal altogether as a product of irrational powers; while 
another may accept it as the natural unfolding of laws which 
control all intelligent terrestrial life. 

The attempt to discredit the moral ideal may be made 
somewhat after this fashion: You moralists talk of a moral 
law, an objective reality existing in the very nature of 
things; and, so doing, you use words without meaning. You 
name a list of virtues and cannot tell why they are virtues. 
Justice is one thing here, and another thing there. What 
you call honesty, another calls robbery. What you call 
virtue, another calls vice; and as for your objective law of 
moral obligation, that is simply the sum total of all the 
prejudices and irrational sentiments which by ancestral influ- 
ence have been imposed upon us. This earth being what it 
is, man is what he is. Had it been a different sort of world, 
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he would have had a different kind of morality; and now as 
we re-arrange the conditions of life in a rational way, we 
generate a new morality. We read the record in this way: 
The earth is fitted to be the dwelling-place of snakes, rabbits, 
tigers, pigeons, man, and some thousands of other animals, 
all more or less sensitive and intelligent. Man being the 
most thin-skinned, intelligent, and ambitious has, with vast 
toil and trouble, made some progress,— what he calls prog- 
ress. In fighting with wild beasts and other men, to keep 
the life he enjoys so much, he has been compelled to fight 
for other human lives; and so at last has acquired a senti- 
mental tenderness for human life which now works to an 
irrational extent in the preservation of incapacity, imbecility, 
and suffering. A vigorous execution of the laws which lead 
to euthanasia would now be more conducive to civilization. 

To keep the liberty which is so essential to his own happi- 
ness, man has been compelled to fight for the liberties of 
other men, and at last he strikes out blindly at the battle- 
ery of freedom, and, so doing, continually disturbs the peace, 
prosperity, happiness, and good order of the civilized world. 

Marriage — first a practice, then a custom, and finally a 
law — has grown out of the necessity of conceding rights in 
order to keep them. ‘The family relation is the result of 
social necessities. Men have fér so long a time been forced 
to accept monogamy, and to support and live with their chil- 
dren, that at last there has sprung up in favor of marriage, 
an irrational prejudice enforced by tyrannical laws, and also 
a regard for one’s own children, which is out of all propor. 
tion to their attractions, as everybody knows but the parents. 
By this system, the evils of caste and the pernicious idiosyn- 
crasies of ancestors are indefinitely perpetuated. It would 
be a clear benefit to society if all the children could be 
reared by those who are wisest and best; that from their 
cradles they might at once escape the debasing influence of 
low-bred parents. 

In this manner, one might go through the whole list of 
instituted rights and duties — private, social, and civil,— 
and concerning them all affirm, in the name of the empirical 
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philosophy, that the moral ideal is what it is, simply because 
experience has been what it has, and that for the time that 
remains before the earth—a burnt-out cinder — falls into 
the sun, it will be possible to arrange conditions which will 
insure the production of a totally different and vastly better 
morality. Until that final catastrophe, which will put an 
end to all human rights, duties, hopes, and fears, it is the 
part of a wise man to get out of life what he can, so long as 
he can enjoy it; and when his power of enjoyment is spoiled, 
to get decently out of life and be done with it. 

Now, to the great majority of the believers in a moral 
law, such conclusions as these seem not only dreary, but 
dreadful; and because they have been associated in the popu- 
lar imagination with the doctrines of evolution and the 
school of physiological psychologists, it has become common 
to believe that to accept the doctrines now current concern- 
ing the origin and history of man, is utterly to discredit the 
moral ideal and annul the moral law. It is because the 
writer earnestly believes that the acceptance of all the facts 
involved in the sheerest materialism may be perfectly com- 
patible with belief in a transcendental order, which begins 
where sensation ends, that this paper is written. 

Darwin's theory of the origin and evolution of man’s 
moral nature is complete and satisfactory if it be not made 
to cover all the stages of his moral progress. There are 
countless ethical impulses and higher experiences which 
cannot be covered by the social instinct. That accounts for 
many things which concern the happiness, safety, and physi- 
cal comfort of the race. But it does not account for self- 
respect, for self-sacrifice, nor for devotion to an ideal purpose 
which, so far as the one who seeks to carry it out can know, 
will add nothing to the safety and comfort of the race. 
Darwin’s own use of terms shows that, in endeavoring to 
make his theory account for all the contents of the moral 
law, he is obliged to confound the distinctions between that 
which is fitting and that which is obligatory. The'duty of 
the pointer and the hound cannot, without a violation of all 
human modes of thought, be put into the same rank with 
the duty of the patriot and the martyr. 
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What, then, is the meaning of the moral ideal, and what 
is the conception which makes it a binding law of universal 
obligation in spite of all the contradictory standards and 
diverse moralities which are revealed in the history of man- 
kind? There are two classes of facts revealed in that expe- 
rience which must be taken into the account, together with 
the social instinct, to explain the unrest and dissatisfaction 
which drive men to the attainment of an ideal perfection. 

1. Man has gained a knowledge of himself; he has learned 
how to estimate his own character, and to compare it with 
an ideal standard of perfection. This ideal excellence which 
he conceives to be possible, is admirable and desirable in 
itself, without regard to his own comfort, or to the comfort 
and safety of society. He has learned to take a delight in 
the contemplation of this possible perfection, as it is exhib- 
ited in himself, but still more as it is seen in others, which is 
like the enjoyment afforded by the sight of the beautiful and 
the sublime in the outer world. The contemplation and pur- 
suit of this perfection becomes a most stimulating incentive 
to action, and a source of the rarest satisfactions. Out of 
the experience of the race, there has come to men the idea 
of Man,—a creature having certain well-defined attributes 
which are nowhere exhibited in perfect form and order in 
human lives, and yet are inseparable now from the highest 
conception of human nature. It is clearly seen that for this 
ideal creature to become subject to the social relations, 
which would be inevitable in certain conditions of society, 
would be to degrade him; and, moreover, it is also seen that 
as man gains knowledge and control over the environment 
which reacts upon his conduct, he inevitably tends to ap- 
proach this standard of excellence. Above all, he perceives 
that while the history of morals deals with shifting tradi- 
tions, contradictory moral standards, conflicting obligations, 
and the long persistence of irrational and injurious preju- 
dices, there is, in spite of all these things, a steady conver- 
gence of all these different tendencies towards one common 
standard for the race. Fér men and women of the same 
grade of experience and culture, the fundamental principles 
of morality are identical the world over. 
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2. Not only does man discover that all the lines of human 
duty, when projected, converge and unite to produce the 
same picture of ideal humanity, but he also makes a discov- 
ery which is much more to our purpose as an explanation of 
the sense of obligation which he begins to experience. He 
discovers that the laws of life and the relations in which he 
lives with the universe are such that he must progress 
towards this ideal or suffer obstruction and disaster; and, 
finally, if his course of conduct lies entirely outside of the 
line of progress towards the best, that he must perish. 
Taking the races together, and looking at their history for 
long periods of time, one discovers that they not only have 
the possibility to go forward if they choose, but, also, that 
for any long time they will not be allowed to do anything 
else. Man must attempt to realize his ideal, or in the strug- 
gle for existence, by the process of natural selection, he will 
be weeded out. Sir John Lubbock has a theory to explain 
the authority of conscience. He shows that the instinct of 
obedience is the result of compulsion, and a training of the 
young, the weak, and the ignorant, which, inducing them to 
accept the government of the elder, stronger, and wiser 
members of the community, saved the trouble of compelling 
them. The explanation may account for many phases of 
obedience and traditions of tyranny; but it does not account 
for the fact that, when one is emancipated from all the lower 
forms of servility and fear, the obligation of an ideal perfec- 
tion becomes a source of authority of which the various 
forms of human authority are but insufficient symbols. The 
principle of authority in morals has other and deeper roots in 
the perception that all natural and social forces are subsi- 
dized by the moral law. 

These two facts, the discovery of a moral excellence 
towards which all the thriving races are tending, and the 
knowledge that all the laws of life favor the tendency and 
guard it with rigorous sanctions, are sufficient to account, 
both for the noble ambitions which are clearly lifted above 
any consideration of either private or social advantage and 
all regard for the utilities, and, also, for the stern sanctions 
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of fear and the sense of inviolable obligation which attend 
the perception of the moral law. 

If it be true that the moral ideal depends for its existence 
and sanctions upon the discovery of the law of progress, an 
investigation of this law ought to reveal new harmonies, and 
reduce some discrepancies between facts, as they exist, and 
the theories which are to account for their existence. 

First, we need to define accurately our idea of progress. 
Happily the history of the race and the consenting testimony 
of the most highly cultivated members of all races furnish 
the means of framing a definition which will pass current in 
any nation. The roots of human progress are, want, need, 
appetite, desire, and longing. Man no sooner gets a good 
thing than he desires more of it,—more food, women, 
weapons, wealth, power, fame, wisdom, and virtue. All 
desirable things tend to his immediate advantage, and he 
gets on fastest who gets most. But he soon finds that of 
some things he easily gets enough. All that he gets beyond 
this involves satiety, disgust, weariness, and waste of time, 
power, and enjoyment. His physical appetites are glutted 
first. His selfish, intellectual wants are larger, and he is 
longer in finding their limits. But they exist and he finds 
them. Beyond these he finds a class of enjoyments and 
advantages which have no discoverable limits, such as social, 
moral, and esthetic delights, the love of truth and the search 
for it, the classification and right application of the laws 


‘which control the inner life of the mind. The proof of 


progress, in any given case, ts the tendency to pass from the 
limited wants to the unlimited desires. 

The questions as to the origin of conscience and the 
genesis of the moral ideal are not precisely identical. The 
beginnings of conscience may be detected in stages of 
society so primitive as to exhibit no moral ideal. That 
cannot appear until the individual has advanced so far that 
he can take account of his resources and forecast his future. 
At this point the idea of progress becomes essential to a high 
standard of duty. In the brutes are all the elements of our 
human morality but this one,—the power to estimate prog- 
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ress and consciously to work for it. All other conditions of 
life may be present—-the social instinct, the struggle for 
existence, and the conflict of desires,— but out of them no 
moral ideal will ever emerge until we have fn addition the 
struggle for progress. That we really make this the basis 
of the rights we claim and the duties we perform in our social 
relations, appears the moment we substitute on one side the 
equation of rights and duties an unprogressive animal. At 
once the highest obligations as they exist between human 
beings vanish. If the right of a man comes into conflict 
with the right of a brute, the man makes no concession. 
Without compunction he takes from the beast his food, his 
liberty, and his life. He will kill him without pity, and eat 
him without shame to keep himself alive. But if a man 
looking into the eye of his ox could discern there any 
promise that his dumb sagacity would ever utter itself in 
speech, and that he was moved by even the faintest longing, 
or made the slightest attempt to lift himself above oxhood, 
not a morsel of beef would ever pass his lips, unless he were 
capable of cannibalism. 

Consciously, or otherwise, we make the possibility of 
progress the practical test of morals. The practice of burn- 
ing heretics began in the belief that they were men who 
were under the dominion of evil powers, and that they and 
their works tended to deterioration and eternal descent. If 
it were believed now that any men, or class of men, such as 


witches, for instance, were absolutely given over to evil’ 


ways, and that they and their offspring would, so long as 
they remained on the earth, be permanent influences tending 
towards evil continually, and to the hindrance of moral 
progress in others, the moral sentiment of mankind would 
soon be unanimous for their destruction. That was the 
‘justification of the holy office of the Inquisition. Capital 
punishment has no other justification. Slavery got its death- 
blow only when the negro was acknowledged to be an im- 
provable being of unlimited capacity. 

The social instincts can explain the duties which relate to 
society ; they do not and cannot explain the duties which 
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concern only the individual. But on the theory that the 
moral ideal arises only among social beings capable of progress 
and conscious of it, self-respect means something. When 
one resists the demands of society, on the ground that he 
owes something to himself, he refers to a standard which 
has no necessary relation whatever to society, but to his own 
sense of obligation to be true to the ideal possibility revealed 
to him as the measure of his own nature. Some of the most 
sublime exhibitions of human virtue would have been want- 
ing had it not been for this vision which solicits the solitary 
soul to an obedience and an attainment which have nothing 
to do with utility or the advantage of either the individual 
or society; unless the terms “ utility” and “advantage” are 
used concerning whatever assists the individual or society to 
the attainment of the highest ideal life. 

This principle not only explains the higher virtues, but it 
also affords a test for the detection of vice which the social 
standard fails to provide. It shows why we blame a man for 
vices which, so far as we can see, harm no one but himself. 

Innocent and right actions are those which either main- 
tain or increase one’s powers and assist him to pass from the 
lower to the higher states of existence. Vice, evil, wrong- 
doing, sin, will be found in the attempt to use any element 
of life when it fails to assist or becomes a hindrance to such 
advancement. Though one’s course should not appear to be 
injurious to society nor detrimental to himself excepting as 
it led away from this highest class of satisfactions, yet enlight- 
ened consciences the world over would condemn such action 
as wrong. No social standard, nor any test of utility, nor any 
principle of selfishness can be so easily and naturally applied 
to such a case. 

But a still more important result of the application of this 
principle is the explanation of the existence of so many and 
such diverse moral standards. We see that the immoral 
customs of lower races may have really aided to preserve 
those races, and to open the way for the entrance of higher 
ideas and a more perfect rule of life. They were right, no 
matter what their character, so long as they were of use in 
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preparing the way for a higher order of manners and morals. 
The moral law of progress does not require all races to con- 
form to one inflexible standard, but only to move in one direc- 
tion. All acts, manners, customs, and laws which favor such 
progress are good. All that hinder such progress are evil. 
We know that the ancient ideals are outgrown; they were 
not, therefore, without value in their time. Of the more 
ancient habits and customs of mankind there is scarcely one 
which would not be grossly out of place in modern society ; 
they were not, therefore, without moral value in their day. 
Our own ideals, standards, and instituted moralities will one 
day seem as crude, coarse, and immoral as the outworn 
virtues of primitive man; there is on that account no reason 
to say that morality is a matter of temporary adaptation of 
creature to environment, and that there are no enduring 
principles of conduct. On the contrary, the fact that all 
experience reveals this constant flux of moral sentiments 
and practices, and that, since history began, the tide has 
always set in one direction, and rises continually according 
to constant laws, affords the most stable ground for the 
belief that the moral progress of mankind is made under 
the control of laws as constant and far-reaching as the law 
of gravitation, or the influence of light and heat. 
Furthermore, the hypothesis gives a clue to the persistent 
wickedness of mankind. Whole races are still far behind in 
the course of progress. Our condemnation of them is not 
severe because we recognize the working of the law of 
progress, and see that they have not yet arrived at the stage 
when the moral responsibilities of civilization devolve upon 
them. We readily admit that many of their deviations from 
our moral standard are due to ignorance, and even to an 
innocence, Which may excuse in them what in us would be 
infamous. But we may properly go farther than this and 
account for what seems to be the stubborn perversity with 
which the higher moral ideal is disregarded in conduct after 
it has been fully proclaimed to them. They are at first 
incapable of comprehending the new law of conduct, and 
after they understand its demands, they are quite as unable 
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to shape their conduct accordingly. When this perversity 
is discovered in multitudes in the very heart of civilization, 
it is much more difficult to make allowance for the depravity 
which seems to be both wilful and innate; and yet it is 
quite true of many elements of modern civilization that they 
have never passed through the experiences which would 
have fitted them to understand and obey the moral law. 
Neither they nor their ancestors have known anything but 
superficial contact with the forces which impel man to 
enlightenment and moral progress. The same may be said 
of those who fall back in the course and are dragged down 
to the lowest levels of society. There are few ancestral 
stocks which have been purged of the old savagery; few 
that have transmitted, as the result of centuries of culture, 
a clear and unmarred capacity to conform to the known 
requirements of the moral ideal. The elements of the pri- 
meval ignorance, mental incapacity, and moral inability still 
linger in races, in fragments of races, in individuals, and in 
stunted powers of individuals. The moral ideal constantly 
escapes as humanity advances. It outruns all the attain- 
ments of the best, and leaves the worst far behind. New 
knowledge may come with the quickness of light ; while new 
powers to match it may be acquired only by the toil and 
trouble of many generations. 

In this discussion, all questions relating to transcendental 
or supernatural elements of morality have been purposely 
avoided. Nothing has been set down which is not believed 
to be a product of experience, capable of being verified by 
experiment and observation. The facts which are assumed 
as the basis of the theory presented, are that : — 

1. The moral ideal in the earliest stages of society scarcely 
exceeds, if it surpasses, the average power of attainment. 

2. So long as a community is secluded and protected from 
violent changes, there will be an exceedingly slow progress ; 
but still scarcely any discrepancy between the ideal and the 
actual. 

3. The commingling of races and the comparison of tradi- 
tions enlarges knowledge, and reveals the possibility of a 
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character combining many excellences up to that time ex- 
hibited only in diverse races. 

4. The power to carry out new principles does not in- 
crease in proportion to knowledge, and hence, inevitably, 
the discrepancy between the ideal and the actual widens 
rapidly, and must continue until man attains to every possi- 
ble perfection. 

5. By experience men discover that progress has been 
made, and, in regard to its general features, have but one 
standard by which to test it; viz., the passage from the most 
limited to the unlimited desires. 

6. This progress is seen to be a necessity laid upon the 
human race, and enforced by all the powers which shape the 
course of human destiny; the alternative has always been 
improve or perish. 

The theory based upon these facts, if they be facts, offers 
an unforced explanation of difficulties, and an answer to the 
objections commonly brought against the various systems of 
ethics; e.g.:— 

1. The objection that virtues are merely relative —tempo- 
rary adaptations to be outgrown,—and that there is no 
immutable and enduring principle revealed in human expe- 
rience. The answer is that everything is good which assists 
the growth and perfection of the race; and of necessity 
many things must be outgrown while still progress is steady 
and sure. 

2. The diverse moral standards of different races are 
explained, and shown to be in accord with a higher moral 
standard towards which they are tending. 

3. The perversities of human nature are accounted for. 
They represent stages of conduct beyond which the pro- 
gressive races and individuals have passed, forms of power 
not yet adapted to knowledge, and must be met by careful 
breeding and training. 

4. The standard of action being twofold, the perfection 
of conduct to be attained in social relations, and the perfec- 
tion of the individual as a duty independent of all others, 
lifts the moralities far above any suspicion of selfishness 
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Not the least among the advantages of making the law of 
progress the standard of appeal is the fact that it affords 
room and place for various conflicting systems which are 
often supposed to be antagonistic. They have to be ar- 
ranged in chronological order; then they mark certain well- 
defined stages of progress. 

1st. The social instinct combines men and assigns to them 
social duties. 2d. The selfish impulse separates them, and 
suggests the independent pursuit of the utilities. 3d. Then 
the principle of authority compels union for the common 
good, and dictates new duties to society. 4th. Certain prin- 
ciples of action are perceived to be constant laws of Nature, 
and a reasoned system of duties is presented. Thus in the 
order of time we might find place for all the great systems 
of ethics. Each represents truly some phase of progress. 

The limits of this paper are already reached It remains 
to say that the writer will have failed to attain his purpose 
if it does not appear that, while the discussion has been 
strictly confined to the results of experience or inferences 
from them, the very method of presenting the subject, con- 
stantly suggests the operation of a moral intelligence shap- 
ing all the grooves in which human progress runs, and sup- 
plying throughout all the process the impelling power of a 
force which works not in blindness or in uncertain ways. If 
this essay has failed, others will be made which will have 
for their results doctrines which will not only cover and 
explain all the facts of human experience, but also will, 
when stated, be accepted by all who are competent to judge, 
as in accord with the deliverances of the reason and the con- 
science. 

GEORGE BATCHELOR. 


Christology of Swedenborg and Channing. [March 


CHRISTOLOGY OF SWEDENBORG AND CHAN- 
NING. 


I have lately been reading the works of Channing for the 
second —some of them for the third or fourth — time; and 
I have been deeply interested in finding how close and com- 
plete is the agreement between this profound thinker and the 
great seer of Stockholm on numerous points,— some of them, 
too, points on which the inquirer would not expect to find 
any similarity between the teachings of these writers. 

But upon one subject there appears to be quite a dif- 
ference between Swedenborg and Channing; and that is 
the nature (not the character) of Jesus Christ, and the 
manner in which he should be regarded by Christians. 
Swedenborg is clear and emphatic in his teaching on this 
subject. Throughout his works he insists that Christ is the 
manifested Jehovah,— God incarnate, “God with us.” The 
Divine Being, he says, assumed humanity according to his 
own established laws of order. He was born into this world 
as all men are; but was conceived or begotten differently 
from other men,— begotten of the Holy Spirit. As to his 
external or natural humanity, therefore —that which he 
derived from the mother—he was like other men, full of 
hereditary proclivities to evil which exposed him to the 
assaults of all the hells, and rendered him liable to all 
manner of temptations as other men are. But as to his 
internal, he was different from all other men; was abso- 
lutely divine from conception; was life itself, and not a 
mere recipient of life. “So that while on earth he was at 
once divine and human— God and man; and his human 
had all the proclivities and frailties and limitations of other 
men. But by a process called glorification, which is the 
type or prototype of every man’s regeneration, he gradually 
put off all the finite, maternal humanity, or so completely 
filled and united it with his essential divinity, that it was 
made divine also; thus offering to our human needs divinity 
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accommodated to our finite conceptions, or a divine human- 
ity. This accommodated divinity or divine humanity we 
can see mentally. This we can form some idea of. This 
we can draw nigh to and contemplate and love, and thus 
appropriate, or receive into our own souls by spiritual assim- 
ilation. But no finite being on earth or in heaven can form 
any conception of the unveiled, unaccommodated, absolute 
divinity. 

And we can as easily understand the process by which the 
human was glorified or united to the divine in Christ, as we 
can understand how our external or natural man becomes 
subject to or united with our internal or spiritual man by 
regeneration ; for our regeneration is the perfect image of 
the Lord’s glorification. And if we can see that, before 
regeneration, there is not a perfect agreement between our 
spiritual and natural man, or between what some call “our 
higher and lower nature,’ and that such agreement or one 
ness is effected only by means of much self-denial or internal 
conflict, then we can see how the divine and the human, or 
God and man, could dwell together in the person of Jesus 
Christ, until, through a series of temptation-conflicts, in 
which the divine was always triumphant, they became per- 
fectly united. The glorification of our Lord, therefore, was 
the orderly, full, and perfect development of divinity in 
humanity, the former bringing the latter into a state of 
oneness with itself, like the oneness between the body and 
the soul, or between the natural and the spiritual man when 
our regeneration is complete. 

So that, according to Swedenborg, God as revealed to us 
in the person of Jesus Christ —divinity manifested in 
humanity, or the divine humanity —is the true and proper 
object of religious worship. In him are united the divine 
and the human, like the spiritual and the natural in a 
thoroughly regenerate man. So that when Jesus says, “I 
and my Father are one,” he refers to something more than a 
unity of feeling, desire, and purpose,—to a unity like that 
of light and heat, or of the external with the internal of a 
regenerate man, or of body with soul. In drawing nigh to 
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Jesus Christ, therefore, we draw nigh to God; in becoming 
renewed after his likeness, we are renewed in the likeness 
of God; in addressing our prayers to him, we pray to God, 
just as we address the soul of a friend through the medium 
of his body. 

Now we find no such idea as this anywhere in Channing’s 
writings. On the contrary, he believed that Christ was a 
separate and distinct being from the Father, and, therefore, 
not a proper object of religious worship. So that, on this 
subject, there would seem to be a wide difference between 
him and Swedenborg. And yet, on closer examination, we 
shall find this difference to be more apparent than real, 
more formal than substantial. And we shall see, too, that 
Swedenborg’s doctrine on this subject is precisely what 
Channing needed to give harmony, consistency, and unity 
to his own Christology, or to his clearly expressed views of 
the preéxistence and moral perfection of Jesus Christ. 

Absolute divinity is above the comprehension of finite 
minds. Neither man nor angel can form any idea of it. It 
is the unfathomable mystery of being. It is the unsearch- 
able, the inscrutable, the unthinkable, the unknown and 
unknowable. Addressing our prayers to pure and absolute 
divinity, therefore, is praying to the unknown and incom- 
prehensible ; something entirely above the thought of men 
or angels; something of which the finite understanding 
takes no cognizance and forms no conception. It is like the 
natural eye looking out into boundless space and seeing 
nothing. And praying to such an invisible, unknowable, 
incomprehensible, divine essence, is not praying to a divine 
being or person. It is praying to a name,— nothing more; a 
name that does not even suggest a divine form or person- 
ality, or any intelligible qualities. But divinity brought 
down and accommodated to our finite conceptions,— the di- 
vine revealed in and through the human, or a divine human- 
ity,— this we can mentally approach and contemplate ; this 
we can see and love and reverence, and rationally seek to 
become united with. 

Now the essential and absolute divinity is designated in 
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Scripture by the terms Jehovah, God, and Father; and the 
divine humanity by Jesus Christ and the Son of God. The 
former is fully revealed to us in and through the latter; and 
hence the Son issaid to reveal or “declare” the Father,— 
to “bring him forth to view,” etc. And we can mentally 
approach the former only through the medium of the latter, 
comparatively as we have access to the invisible soul of a 
friend through the medium of his visible body. Hence 
Christ (the divine humanity) says, “No one cometh unto 
the Father but by me”; for no one can come to or form any 
conception of the essential divinity, but in and through the 
divine humanity,—the comprehensible and visible medium 
in whom the divinity dwells in all fulness, as the soul in the 
body. ? 

It is not denied that Channing’s verbal or formal prayers 
were all addressed to the Absolute Divinity. To him it 
seemed wrong to address them to aught else. But did he, 
then, reverence and love an incomprehensible essence, or a 
mere name? Did he ignore, overlook, or pass by the divine 
humanity, and endeavor to “climb up some other way,” as 
not a few have believed and represented? By no means. 
It is plain from his writings — nothing could be plainer — 
that in his heart he worshipped the divine humanity, and 
nothing else. For oral or formal worship is not the real 
worship. What the soul bows down to and inwardly adores, 
what the heart loves and reverences above all else, what the 
understanding approves as the supreme good,— this is what 
the individual really worships. And can any one familiar 
with the character and writings of Channing doubt that in 
his case it was the divine human qualities or characteristics 
of Jesus Christ? In him he saw reflected or revealed all 
that he could comprehend of divinity. In him he recognized 
a wisdom and power possessed by no other human being ; 
the fulness and pe7fection of all human excellences; a pure 
and universal love, seeking to deliver the world from the 
thraldom of selfishness and sin; a sublime spirit of self- 
forgetfulness, self-denial, and self-sacrifice; a boundless be- 
nevolence, compassion, and forgiveness; a willingness to 
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spend and be spent,— yea, a desire to give himself, with all 
his amazing wealth of love, for the good of humanity. 
These are the qualities which Channing clearly recognized 
in Jesus Christ. And well he might say, as he did, “I 
believe him to be a more than human being.” These are 
the divine human attributes with which, to his mind, Jesus 
was clothed. These attributes he loved to contemplate. 
These he held up continually before his people as worthy of 
their highest homage. These he reverenced and loved 
above all else. And in such love and reverence was there 
not the real and essential, though not the verbal and formal, 
worship of the divine humanity? For, as Swedenborg says, 
“ All who live the life of faith [that is, live righteously] 
have the divine humanity in their hearts”; by which we 
understand him to mean, that internally or at heart they 
worship the divine humanity, though they may not do so 
with their lips. And he further tells us that to love and 
obey the precepts of Christ is the Ktighest and truest wor- 
ship. Agreeable to his own words: “ He that hath my com- 
mandments and keepeth them, he it is that loveth me.” 
And what a person loves supremely, is what he really 
worships. And who can doubt that the beauty and moral 
perfections of Jesus Christ—the divine human qualities 
which Channing saw and acknowledged in him — were 
what he loved and reverenced above all else, and what he 
would have others also love supremely? In his discourses 
on “ Love to Christ,” are to be found ample illustrations of 
the truth of what is here said: — 


I know but one character, he says, which entitles a being to our hearts, 
and it is that which the Scriptures express by the word righteousness ; 
which in man is often called virtue; in God, holiness; which consists 
essentially in supreme reverence for, and adoption of, what is right. 

What is it that is to be loved in Christ? Why are we to hold him 
dear? I answer, There is but one ground of virtuous affection in the 
universe, but one object worthy of cherished and enduring love in heaven 
or on earth, and that is moral goodness. I make no exceptions. My 
principle applies to all beings... . The claim of God to the love of his 
rational offspring rests on the rectitude and benevolence of his will... . 

What I esteem the ground of love to Christ, is his spotless purity, his 
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moral perfection; his unrivalled goodness. It is the spirit of his religion, 
which is the spirit of God, dwelling in him without measure. Of conse- 
quence to love Christ is to love the perfection of virtue, of righteousness, 
of benevolence. And the great excellence of this love is, that, by cherish- 
ing it, we imbibe, we strengthen in our own souls, the most illustrious 
virtue, and, through Jesus, become like God.—(Channing’s Works, Vol. 
IV., pp. 185-6.) 

Tt is very clear that love to a being must rest on what we know of him, 
and not on unknown and unintelligible attributes.—(/b., p. 193.) 

I consider love to Christ as requiring nothing so much, as that we fix 
our thoughts on the excellence of his character, study it, penetrate our 
minds with what was peculiar in it, and cherish profound veneration for 
it.—(Jb., p. 192.) 

T call you to love Jesus, that you may bring yourselves into contact 
and communion with perfect virtue, and become what you love. I know 
no sincere, enduring good but the moral excellence which shines forth in 
Jesus Christ.—(Jb., p. 197.) 


Jesus Christ, then, according to Channing, is the incarna- 
tion of truth and righteousness; the living embodiment of 
pure and perfect morality. And what is it to love perfect 
moral excellence, but to love God, the Being of whom alone 
such excellence car. be predicated ? 

What is morality, he asks, but the exercise of a benevolent and just 
temper towards all beings within our knowledge and influence? If so, 
what is God’s character, the character which we are to love, but perfect 
morality? What but the very dispositions, in their fulness, which con- 
science enjoins upon every man, and which form what we call rectitude ? 
To love God, then, is to love morality in its most perfect form.—( Memoir, 
Vol. 11., p. 15.) 

It would seem from this, that, in Channing’s own belief, 
the love of God is identical with the love of Christ; for the 
love of Christ meant, with him, the love of virtue, the love 
of righteousness, the love of all moral excellence, the love 
and practice of the principles of the religion he taught and 
lived, the love and practice of truth, justice, sincerity, and 
universal benevolence. And the supreme love of these is 
the internal and real, though there may not be the external 
and formal, acknowledgment and worship of the divine 
humanity. For, as Swedenborg says :— 

To love the Lord is not to love his person, but it is to love those things 
which proceed from him; for these are the Lord with man. That is to 
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say, it is to love what is itself sincere, right, and just; and since these 
things are the Lord, therefore in the degree that man loves them and acts 
from them, he loves and acts from the Lord; and in the same degree the 
Lord removes things insincere and unjust, as to the very intentions and 
will wherein are their roots.—(Apocalypse Explained, n. 973.) 


And this state of love is, according to the same authority, 
a state of internal and genuine worship. For, according to 
the same author : — 


When a man is principled in good and truth, then there is divine wor- 
ship in every employment in which he engages; for he then has respect 
to the divine in everything; he venerates it, loves it, consequently wor- 
ships it. That this is the genuine divine worship, is unknown to those 
who place all worship in adoration and prayers; that is, in things of the 
mouth and thought, and not in deeds grounded in the good of love and 
faith.—(Arcana Celestia, n. 10143.) 


And this was Channing’s idea of the highest kind of wor- 
ship. And he holds that union with Christ — becoming one 
with him in thought, feeling, and purpose — receiving his 
spirit into our hearts —is identically the same as receiving 
God’s spirit, and so becoming united with him; and “the 
true religion,” he says, “consists in proposing as our great 
end, a growing likeness to the Supreme Being.” And we 
grow into this likeness by receiving into our hearts the 
Divine spirit and ultimating it in our lives. And if we 
receive Christ’s spirit and grow into his likeness in precisely 
the same way, how does his spirit differ from God’s spirit, 
or conjunction with him differ from conjunction with God? 
And if these be identical, then it would seem to follow as a 
logical conclusion from Channing’s own admissions, that 
Christ, viewed as to his inmost, soul, spirit, or person, is 
identical with God. And on the reception of Christ’s own 
life, and the importance and means of becoming assimilated 
to him, he says: — 


Let not the false views of Christianity which prevail in the world 
seduce you into the belief that Christ can bless you in any other way than 
by assimilating you to his own virtue, than by breathing into you his 
own mind. Do not imagine that any faith or love towards Jesus can 
avail you, but that which quickens you to conform yourselves,to his spot- 
less purity and unconquerable rectitude. ... He can impart to you noth- 
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ing so precious as himself, as his own mind; and, believe me, my hearers, 
this mind may dwell in you. His sublimest virtues may be yours. 
Admit, welcome this truth. Look up to the illustrious Son of God with 
the conviction that you may become one with him in thought, in feeling, 
in power, in holiness. His character will become a blessing just as far as 
it shall awaken in you this consciousness, this hope.—( Works, Vol. IV., 
pp. 148-9.) ° 

Swedenborg often tells us that God appears to every one 
according to the individual’s own state; for we see, under- 
stand, interpret, and appreciate him according to the meas- 
ure of his life that we receive, or according to the degree of 
conformity of our own souls to his likeness. Thus we 
understand him by receiving and appropriating his own 
life.— becoming pure and unselfish as he is; and we do this 
through faithful and persistent obedience to the laws of that 
life. And in perfect agreement with this was Channing’s 
idea. Hear him:— 

God becomes a real being to us in proportion as his own nature is 
unfolded within us. To aman who is growing in the likeness of God, 
faith begins even here to change into vision. He carries in himself a 
proof of a Deity which can only be understood by experience. . . . That 
unbounded spiritual energy which we call God, is conceived by us only 
through consciousness. ... The Infinite Light would be forever hidden 
from us did not kindred rays dawn and brighten within us. God is 
another name for human intelligence raised above all error and imperfec- 
tion, and extended to all possible truth. The same is true of God’s 
goodness. How do we understand this, but by the principle of love 
implanted in the human breast? Whence is it that this divine attribute 
is so faintly comprehended, but from the feeble development of it in the 
multitude of men?... The same is true of all the moral perfections of 
the Deity. These are comprehended by us only through our own moral 
nature.—( Works, Vol. III., pp. 229-234.) 

And as it is the self-same thing to become God-like as to 
become Christ-like, therefore we can understand or see 
Christ in his true character, only in the degree that we 
receive his divine-human qualities into_our hearts and be- 
come like him. The different views that people take of 
him arise from the difference in their own characters, or the 
different degrees in which they receive his spirit. Accord- 
ingly Channing says : — 

Nothing so much brightens and strengthens the eye of the mind to 
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understand an excellent being, as likeness to him. We never know a 
great character until something congenial to it has grown up within our- 
selves. No strength of intellect’ and no study can enable a man of a 
selfish and sensual mind to comprehend Jesus. Such a mind is covered 
with a mist; and just in proportion as it subdues evil within itself, the 
mist will be scattered. Jesus will rise upon it with a sun-like brightness, 
and will call forth its: most fervent and most enlightened affection.— 
Works, Vol. IV., p. 212.) 


Then it is Jesus Christ, according to Channing, who deliv- 
ers us from all evil, who opens heaven within us, and so fits 
us for heaven. And, surely, if he does this, he is our Regen- 
erator and Saviour,—the giver of eternal life. For, again, 
he says: — 

It is the most interesting event in human history, that such a being as 
Jesus has entered our world to accomplish the deliverance of our minds 
from all evil; ... to open heaven within them, and thus to fit them for 
heaven. It is our greatest privilege that he is brought within our view, 
offered to our imitation, to our trust, to our love. A sincere and enlight- 
ened attachment to him is at once our honor and our happiness,—a 
spring of virtuous action, of firmness in suffering, of immortal hope. But 
remember, this will not grow up of itself. You must resolve upon it and 
cherish it. ... . In the last place, you should obey his precepts, and through 
this obedience should purify and invigorate your minds to know and love 


him more. Grace be with all them that love the Lord Jesus Christ in 
sincerity.—(7h., pp. 314-315.) 


According to Swedenborg, Jesus Christ was, and forever is, 
the living embodiment of the principles he taught. He was 
the very incarnation of divine love and wisdom; the Word 
made flesh ; the Infinite brought down and accommodated to 
finite beings and finite conditions; the development of divinity 
in frail and finite humanity, giving to our human needs an ap- 
proachable and comprehensible object of worship,—a divine 
humanity. He, therefore, is not to be thought of apart from 
the truths he taught or the religious system he founded, 
any more than the sun is to be thought of as something sep- 
arate and apart from his own light and heat, or from the 
system of which he is the central life and controlling power. 
Christ and Christianity, according to his teaching, are indis- 
solubly united. The former is the omnipresent and vital 
force in the latter. Christianity without the living and 
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ever-present Christ, as its quickening power and vitalizing 
warmth, were but a cold and lifeless system,—a mere skele- 
ton instead of a being clothed with living flesh and blood. 
And Channing’s idea seems to have been not very different 
from this. In a letter to Prof. Bush, written in 1841, he 
says: — 

I regard Jesus as the Shekinah fo us; as a manifestation, embodiment, 
of God to us, but in a far higher sense than the old Shekinah; for he was 
not merely a symbol of the divine perfections, but God’s wisdom, love, 
purity, dwelt really in him. The fulness of the Godhead was substantially 
in him. His will corresponded precisely to the divine.—(Memoir, Vol. 
IL., p. 438.) 

Considering him [John] as personifying this truth [Proverbs viii., 22- 
30], is his language at all hard, foreed,— “This was in the beginning 
with God. By it all things were made”? It contains the principles, 
the great ideas, according to and by which the universe was formed. 
“Tt was God.” It is the very mind of God laid open,— the eternal truth 
which constitutes the Divine Person. “In it was life,” spiritual, immortal 
life.—(Jb., p. 439.) 

Jesus is his religion embodied and made visible. The connection 
between him and his system is peculiar. It differs altogether from that 
which ancient philosophers bore to their teachings. ... There is no such 
thing as Christianity without Christ. We cannot know it separately 
from him.... He pervades it throughout. In loving him, we love his 
religion. .. . Therefore they who would make an abstract of his precepts, 
and say that it is enough to follow these without thinking of their author, 
grievously mistake, and rob the system of much of its energy.—( Works, 
Vol. IV., pp. 201-202.) 

Christianity, from beginning to end, is intimately connected with its 
divine Teacher. It is not an abstract system. The rational Christian 
who would think of it as such, who, in dwelling on the religion, over- 
looks the Revealer, is unjust to it. Would he see and feel its power, let 
him see it warm, living, breathing, acting, in the mind, heart, and life of 
its Founder. Let him love it there.... Love to Christ, when it is an 
enlightened and rational affection, includes the love of his whole religion. 
..- In many cases, this affection is an irregular fervor which impairs the 
force and soundness of the mind, and which is substituted for obedience 
to his precepts, for the virtues which ennoble the soul—(Jd., pp. 104- 
105.) 

Reduce Christianity to a set of abstract ideas, sever it from its Teacher, 
and it ceases to be the “power of God unto salvation.” ... Christian 
truth coming to me from the living soul of Jesus, with his living faith 
and love, and brought out in his grand and beautiful life, is a very, very 
different thing from au abstract system. The more I know of Jesus, the 
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less I can spare him; and this place which he fills in my heart, the 
quickening office which his character performs, is to me no mean proof of 
his reality and his superhuman greatness.—(Memoir, Vol. IT., p. 442.) 


And in his last public utterance —his address at Lenox,— 
which has been called “the swan-song of a son of light,” 
there occurs this striking passage : — 

The doctrine of the “Word made flesh” shows us God uniting himself 


most intimately with our nature, manifesting himself in a human form, for 
the very end of making us partakers of his own perfection. 


It is plain, therefore, that Channing’s idea of Christ was 
very different from that of the humanitarians. .He believed 
him to have been morally perfect, absolutely sinless, the 
personal manifestation or embodiment of pure, unselfish love 
here on earth. He regarded him, therefore, as more than 
human,—as standing apart from, and at a measureless dis- 
tance above, all mere human beings in point of moral excel- 
lence. But he needed Swedenborg’s doctrine of the incarna- 
tion of absolute divinity in humanity —a humanity encum- 
bered by an inconceivable weight of moral evil, or proclivities 
to evil — to give consistency to his own view on this point, 
and to furnish a rational explanation of the temptations by 
which Christ was assailed : — 


The humanitarian system, he says, seem to me to labor under serious 
objections; nor am I at all influenced by the arcument which its disciples 
insist upon so earnestly, that it brings Jesus nearer to us. His moral 
perfection seems to me his great peculiarity and separation from all 
human beings; and this remains the same on all systems, and is more 
inexplicable on the humanitarian system than on any other.—(Memoir, 
Vol. IL., p. 414.) 

I am also grieved to find you* insensible to the clear, bright distinc- 
tion between Jesus Christ and ourselves. To me, and I should think to 
every reader of the New Testament, he stands .apart, alone, in the only 
particular in which separation is to be desired. He is a being of moral 
perfection unstained by sin. . ..My own history, and the history of the 
race, and the best beings I have known, have taught me the iimmense 
distance of us all from Christ. He is to be approached by gradual self- 
crucifixion, by a war with the evil within us, which will not end till the 
grave.—(Jb., p. 446.) 


Finally, consider the offices which Jesus sustained, of Saviour of the 


* Letter to Mies K, P. Peabody. 1840. 
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world, the one Mediator between God and man, the Prince of Life, who 
is to raise the dead and judge mankind,— do these offices appear to be 
compatible with simple humanity? Do they belong to a being who him - 
self needs a mediator, who himself has sins to be pardoned? For this 
must have been true of Christ, if he was a mere man.—(J0., p. 54.) 

I see not how the rejection of these [the Christian miracles] can be 
separated from the rejection of Jesus Christ. Without them he becomes 
a mere fable, for nothing is plainer than that from the beginning mira- 
cles constituted his history. There is not a trace of a time when he 
existed in men’s minds without them.... 

The grand miracle, as often has been said, is the perfect, divine character 
of Christ; and to such a being a miraculous mode of manifestation seems 
natural. It is by no figure of speech that I call Christ miraculous. He 
was more separate from other men than his acts from other acts. He 
was the sinless, spotless Son of God, distinguished from all men by that 
infinite peculiarity,— freedom from moral evil.’... What beautiful types 
of Christ’s moral, healing, quickening power we have in the miraculous 
parts of his history! I feel, as I read them, that the conception of such a 
character as Christ, and the unfolding of it in such harmonious acts and 
operations, transcended human power, especially in that low moral age.— 


(Ib., pp. 442-443.) 


And Channing believed, tov, that Christ’s active interest 
in the spiritual welfare of mankind, and his power and dis- 
position to promote it, did not cease with his life on earth. 
He believed that he has a permanent connection with the 
human race; that he is * now exalted to universal empire ” ; 
that he is to-day present in the midst of his true disciples, 
intimately united to his Church on earth, its inspiring genius, 
its guiding light, its constant, quickening power; and that 
the time is coming when his influence on the world will be 
more conspicuous than it is now:— 


According to these [the Scriptures], Jesus Christ is not a teacher 
whose agency was chiefly confined to the time when he was on earth. 
He ever lives, and is ever active for mankind. He sustains other offices than 
those of a teacher; he is Mediator, Intercessor, Lord, and Saviour. He 
has a permanent and constant connection with mankind, and a most 
intimate union with his Church. He is through all time, now as well as 
formerly, the active and efficient friend of the human race.—(Memoir, 
Vol. IL, p. 60.) 

According to the Scriptures, Christ, the Son of God, . . . is now exalted 
to universal empire. Angels are subjected to him. Nature is subjected 
to him. He is present by his knowledge and power with his Church. 
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He never forgets the race for which he died. He intercedes for them, 
He assists them. He watches over the interests of his religion. He will 
make it victorious. According to the Scriptures, the time is coming 
when his influence, now silent, will be conspicuous, when the veil behind 
which he operates will be withdrawn. He is to come with hosts of angels. 
He is to raise the dead, to judge the world, to fulfil the solemn threaten- 
ings, and to confer the everlasting blessings of the gospel. 

This connection of Jesus Christ with the human race seems to me very 
clearly unfolded in Scripture; and though it is astonishing by its vastness, 
yet it is in no respect incredible—(Jb.) - 

Many passages in his writings furnish conclusive evidence 
that Channing accepted as historically and literally true, the 
account of the manner of Christ’s advent as recorded by 
Matthew and Luke. He believed that the nature or manner 
of his conception was as different from that of other mortals, 
as were his character and whole history; that his conception 
by the Holy Spirit was the commencement of that series of 
miracles which culminated in his resurrection and ascension, 
and his subsequent manifestation to his disciples and to 
Paul on his way to Damaseus. He believed, as he says, 
that “the outward and the inward correspond in God’s 
system.” And believing “the perfect, divine character of 
Christ” to be itself the grandest of all miracles, he held that 
his whole outward history must, also, of necessity have been 
extraordinary, miraculous, else the great law of correspond- 
ence between the outward and the inward which rules 
everywhere “in God’s system,” would have been infringed, 
or not fulfilled. 

Consistently with his belief in Christ’s miraculous concep- 
tion, he believed also in his preéxistence. Although looking 
upon him as a finite, created, and dependent being, he 
believed that he had a conscious existence in heaven — was 
known, loved, and reverenced by angels—before he was 
born in Bethlehem. Thus he says: — 

There are, you well know, several passages of Scripture which, if liter- 
ally taken, teach that Christ existed before he came into the world. And 


we have this very sufficient reason for interpreting these passages liter- 
ally, that his whole character and the offices which he bears, imply a more 
than human dignity. 

Jesus Christ, then, existed before he came into the world, and in a 
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state of great honor and felicity. He was known, esteemed, beloved, 
revered in the family of heaven. ... If the dignity of Christ was such as 
we have supposed, then the history of the universe contains no manifesta- 
tion of pure, devoted love so stupendous as his. And angels who knew 
the Saviour in his brightness and joy, must have received from his 
humiliation and suffering an impression of what charity can perform and 
endure, such as no other transaction can have given.—(Memoir, Vol. IT., 
pp. 54-55.) 

It is no part of our present purpose to examine or criticise 
the views of Channing, but simply to compare them with 
those of Swedenborg; and wherein they are found to differ 
from his, to consider (or ask the reader to consider) which 
of the two seems most agreeable to enlightened reason and 
the known laws and methods of the divine operation. And 
a thought occurs in this connection which seems worth con- 
sidering. It is this: The highest reason, and all we know 
of the divine laws and methods in the creation, preserva- 
tion, and government of the universe, concur in teaching 
that creation commences on the lowest or natural plane. 
The natural world exists, or is created first, as the founda- 
tion of the spiritual world. The man is created before the 
angel. The sensual or corporeal life is first formed or devel- 
oped; then the intellectual, rational, spiritual. and celestial 
in their order. The lower forms of animal and vegetable 
life are ever found to precede the higher. Every living 
thing, indeed, goes to prove that the spiritual or angelic 
heavens are but the higher and more complete development 
of beings whose creation or existence began in the lowest or 
natural realm. This truth admitted, it follows that, if Jesus 
Christ is a finite and created being, and if he had a conscious 
existence in heaven before his birth in the Judean manger, 
then he must have had an existence on this or on some 
other earth prior to his existence in heaven. He must have 
begun to exist (and that was the time of his creation) in 
the lowest, or natural realm. So that what is commonly 
called his first, must have been at least his second advent. 
And then we have the problem presented of a self-conscious, 
angelic being losing his conscious existence in heaven, and 
entering by degrees into a material organization; for the 
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development of Christ from his conception to his perfect 
manhood. and complete glorification, was as gradual as the 
development of any human being. 

It is possible, I admit, to conceive of such a process. We 
can, for example, conceive of Dr. Channing himself (now an 
angel in heaven) losing his conscious existence in those 
celestial realms, coming into this lower sphere again as an 
infant, gradually developing into the full stature of man- 
hood, and becoming the same identical Dr. Channing that he 

ras and is; conscious, too, of his identity. While sucha 
conception may be possible, it certainly is not one easily 
formed. The mind does not readily entertain it. There is 
something in it which renders it extremely difficult of 
belief,— something, indeed, at which our reason instinctively 
revolts. 

- Not so, however, with Swedenborg’s doctrine of the divine 
incarnation. It is not difficult for us to conceive of divinity 
entering into a human ovum without the intervention of a 
natural father, and forming through all the subsequent 
stages of that divine human development its controlling 
and vitalizing power,— its essential life and soul. 

We can see, too, in some degree of rational light, that, 
with such a divine and resistless force at the centre, sin 
could never be victorious there ; the legion of infernal spirits 
would, in all their assaults, be put to flight; and, in its prog- 
ress towards full development, all the hereditary proclivities 
to evil must inevitably be overcome or cast out. And what 
else might we reasonably expect as the final outcome, but 
humanity made divine and divinity made human in the 
being thus miraculously or divinely conceived? Or, in the 
expressive language of the illustrious Swede, a “divine 
humanity.” 

I submit, therefore, that Swedenborg’s doctrine of the 
divine incarnation, and the consequent divinity or divine 
humanity of Jesus Christ, is not only reasonable in itself — 
and the only reasonable view, when all the facts in the case 
are duly considered,— but that it is in more complete har- 
mony with the idea of his preéxistence, and his * exaltation 
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to universal empire,” than is Channing’s own view of his 
finiteness, his personal separateness from the divine, and his 
creaturely dependence. Nothing less than Swedenborg’s 
doctrine of the sole and supreme divinity of Christ can 
render rational or consistent Channing’s own expressed 
belief in his preéxistence. 

Nor was this belief held by him as a mere speculative 
opinion. He regarded it as one of great practical moment, 
as calculated to affect powerfully the heart of the believer. 
Thus he says: — 


The greatness of Christ’s love cannot be adequately known, until we 
shall know hereafter the height from which he came to our rescue, the 
glory of which he divested himself, the riches which: he parted with to 
become poor, that we through his poverty might be made rich. We can, 
however, understand something, even here, of this love. The fact that 
such a being was attracted to us by our miseries, that through the power 
of love he came to take upon him our griefs, and exchanged heaven for 
the cross,— this fact is a revelation of generous affection brighter than 
the sun; and if believed, it ought to work in us more powerfully than all 
other events.—(Memoir, Vol. IL, p. 55.) 

But suppose we believe, as Swedenborg teaches, that this 
was a revelation or manifestation of the divine love itself on 
the plane of human existence; that Christ was the living 
embodiment of this love, whose very nature it is to be 
touched by human woes, and to be forever seeking to save 
and bless; would not such a belief, by presenting to us an 
intelligible and comprehensible being worthy of our supreme 
homage, gratitude, and love, work still more powerfully upon 
our hearts and lives? Would it not bring us into more 
intimate and blissful communion with the heavenly Father, 
if we recognized him as dwelling with all fulness in Jesus 
Christ, like the soul in the body, just as direct personal 
communication with an earthly sovereign, affects us more 
powerfully and brings us nearer to him, than communica- 
tion through one of his ministers however duly accredited? 

Yet such is the very nature of that divine love which was 
the life and soul of Jesus Christ, and for which he stands 
and will forever stand as the visible manifestation and living 
embodiment to the minds of men. And when we consider 
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that this love was united in his person with a wisdom and a 
power equally divine, can the human mind conceive of any 
object more worthy of our supreme love and adoration? 
What else did Channing love supremely? What else did he 
inwardly bow down to and worship, but those divine human 
qualities which he recognized as dwelling in all fulness in 
Jesus Christ? And if he did not externally and formally 
also worship the divine humanity, this fact only proves some 
defect or lack of consistency in his beliefs, or a want of per- 
fect agreement between his formal and his real, his outward 
and his inward, worship. 

From the quotations we have here made from Channing, 
it is easy to gather his views of Jesus Christ, and to under- 
stand his mental attitude towards him. Briefly summed up, 
his beliefs were : — 

1. That the character of Christ was morally perfect ; that 
he was a being “of spotless purity,” “the perfection of 
virtue, of righteousness, of benevolence,” “absolutely sin- 
less”; and this is what can be said of no finite being; 
is what places him at an “immense distance from us all,” 
and what is “ not to be expected in a mere human being”; 
that there is *no enduring good, but the moral excellence 
which shines forth in Jesus Christ”; and that while his 
whole history, from beginning to end, is miraculous, “the 
grand miracle,” after all, is “the perfect, divine character of 
Christ.” 

2. That we should, therefore, “cherish profound venera- 
tion for his character,” which we do in the degree that we 
seek to have our own characters conformed to his; that “we 
may,” through self-denial and self-crucifixion, “ become one 
with him in thought, feeling, and holiness”; that “to love 
Christ, is to love his religion,” or to love and practice the 
precepts that he taught; that “a sincere and enlightened 
attachment to him” does not spring up spontaneously, or 
“crow up of itself,” but is formed only by “obedience to his 
precepts.” 

3. That “love to a being must rest on what we know of 
him,” together with our capacity to appreciate his moral 
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worth; that “the selfish and sensual mind cannot compre- 
hend Jesus,” and those can comprehend him best who are 
most like him in the spirit and temper of their minds — who 
are most loving, self-denying, and self-sacrificing,— most pure 
in heart and life. 

4. That Jesus Christ is to be regarded as “more than 
man,” as a being “of superhuman greatness,” “ more .sepa- 
rate from other men than his acts from other acts”; yea, “as 
a manifestation, embodiment, of God to us”; as “the very 
mind of God” in relation to the human race, “laid open” to 
the view of mortals; as “the eternal truth which constitutes 
the Divine Person”; that we are to believe “the fulness of 
the Godhead was substantially in him” ; that “ God’s wisdom, 
love, purity, dwelt really in him.” 

5. That “he existed before he came into the world,” and 
“was known, esteemed, beloved, revered” by the hosts of 
heaven; that he “is now exalted to universal empire”; that 
“angels are subjected to him, and Nature is subjected to 
him”; that “he is to come [again] with hosts of angels; is 
to raise the dead, to judge the world, to fulfil the solemn 
threatenings and to confer the everlasting blessings of the 
gospel.’ 

6. That he came into the world “to deliver our minds from 
all evil,” “to open heaven within them,” and thus to “fit 
them for heaven”; that he is still actively at work to accom- 
plish the same beneficent purpose, for “ he ever lives and is 
ever active for mankind”; that he sustains “a permanent 
and constant connection” with our world, and “a most inti- 
mate union with his Church”; that he is ever seeking to 
impart his own life—his pure unselfish love —to hungry 
souls, since this alone can satisfy their hunger and fill them 
with unspeakable joy; for “he can impart to you nothing 
so precious as himself, as his own mind.” 

Now the question is, Can all this be believed or justly 
said of a created, finite, dependent being? I think not,— 
without a very severe strain upon the meaning of words. I 
submit, therefore, that the language employed by Dr. Chan- 
ning, when speaking of Jesus Christ, can find its complete 
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justification in nothing less or ether than Swedenborg’s 
doctrine of the divine humanity; that this doctrine is more 
in harmony with his clearly expressed views of the charac- 
ter, offices, preéxistence, and sovereignty of Christ, than that 
professed and taught by himself; that it is, indeed, the very 
doctrine which Channing needed to give unity, harmony, and 
consistency to his own views, and roundness and complete- 
ness to his theological or doctrinal system. 

True, he did not formally worship the divine humanity ; 
he did not address his prayers directly to divinity as revealed 
in the assumed humanity — to the Father as brought to view 
or manifested in the Son,— that is, to the Lord Jesus Christ. 
But if, as we believe and have endeavored to show, he loved 
supremely those divine-human qualities in Christ which he 
recognized and could clearly comprehend, and which he 
longed and earnestly strove to appropriate, then did he 
really and at heart worship the divine humanity; but no one 
can deny or doubt that it would have added to the unity as 
well as to the strength, harmony, and consistency of his 
Christology, had his external and formal agreed with his 
internal and real worship; or had he addressed his prayers 
to God in Christ, not sut of him,— not as another and sepa- 
rate Being, but as the innermost, incomprehensible, and 
viewless portion of the self-same Being whose mighty and 
mysterious depth of wisdom and infinity of love, no finite 
mind can ever fathom. 

And while we do not believe that Channing’s own growth 
was hindered, or the beauty and saintliness of his character 
in any degree marred by the defectiveness of his Christology 
(for so we cannot but regard it), we nevertheless think the 
inevitable tendency of his view was and is to lead the 
inquirer away from one of the sublimest of truths, and thus 
measurably to interfere with the world’s highest progress. 
For many will see, as multitudes have already seen, the lack 
of harmony and consistency in the view as presented ; and 
seeing this, and seeing no other way of escape while the 
fundamental premise is adhered to, they will drift, by the 
inevitable force of logic, into a simple humanitarianism 
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which has far less power, as it seems to us, than Sweden- 
borg’s doctrine of the Lord, to move the world and carry it 
onward and upward towards the higher life. 

B. F. BARRETT. 


HELEN MARIA WILLIAMS. 


There are not many hymns which have been more widely 
sung in our churches, or which have been more generally 
admired by Christians of whatever name, than the one which 
begins,— 

“ While thee I seek, protecting Power, 
Be my vain wishes stilled.” 
Another, by the same writer, beginning with these lines,— 


“ My God, all Nature owns thy sway, 
Thou giv’st the night, and thou the day,” 


is also very beautiful, and has found a place in numerous 


collections. We are not aware that any other hymns by 
Miss Williams have ever appeared in our church service- 
books, or that she ever, indeed, composed any others that 
were quite suitable for such a use. But the two above indi- 
cated are quite enough to excite some interest or desire to 
know more about so gifted a songstress. In various cyclo- 
pedias there are brief sketches of her; and Allibone, particu- 
larly, gives certain leading facts of her history, and a full 
list of her voluminous works. The most lengthened notice 
of her life which we have been able to discover appeared 
three or four years ago in the English Record of Unitarian 
Worthies, and has doubtless been seen by not a few of the 
readers of this Magazine. But even that occupies only two 
pages of the useful publication in which Mr. Spears has pre- 
sented to us the long list of distinguished names that have 
honored and graced the calendar of the Liberal Church. 
We have not been able to find that any very extended 
biography or memoirs of her have ever been given to the 


press. The materials which have been made use of in the 
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present sketch have been gleaned from the cyclopedias 
and from the Unitarian Record referred to; from English 
reviews or magazines that appeared during the latter part of 
the eighteenth or the early years of the nineteenth century ; 
from lives of eminent persons which make mention of this 
lady, and of her friendships and fortunes; and from such of 
her own volumes of prose and poetry as, with not a little 
painstaking, we have succeeded in collecting. Most of her 
productions, whatever their literary merit, or, however 
marked their influence in her life-time, were still not of such 
a character as would be likely to insure them more than a 
transient fame or popularity. Several of them passed 
through various editions; but all of them, so far as they 
have come to our hand, bear dates that precede the year of 
her death,— 1827. 

The life of Helen Maria Williams was indeed a “ career.” 
During the period of her more active literary labors, her 
name was familiar to the public, both in England and 
France. Her writings, especially her political letters, were 
widely read, and exerted a powerful influence. She was 
intimately acquainted with many of the most celebrated men 
and women of her day; and not a few of the most illustrious 
persons, from near and from afar, bowed at her shrine. And, 
for a time, during’ the French Revolution, were held in her 
saloons at Paris most brilliant conversazioni, at which were 
assembled many famous wits, popular leaders, renowned 
doctrinaires, and eminent authors, who were either residents 
of the city or visitors from abroad. ‘The papers and periodi- 
cals of England had much to say about her; and very con- 
flicting were the views that were entertained concerning her 
character and conduct. However much she may have been 
esteemed and admired by many, and especially by the friends 
of the Revolution whose cause she so ardently espoused, the 
prevailing sentiment respecting her in her native country 
called in question, not alone the soundness of her political 
principles, but also her virtue as a woman. Percival Stock- 
dale wrote of her: — 


Helen Maria Williams, in 1779, lived at Berwick. ‘The graces of her 
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mind were then as attractive and charming as those of her person. She 
had a tenderness and delicacy of soul, and was a sincere friend of all 
order,— moral, civil, and religious. But how frail is the best nature 
when it is powerfully assailed, and gradually and habitually corrupted by 
inhuman and impious doctrines, and by licentious and profligate exam- 
ples! The incense of flattery and the intoxication of vanity contributed 
not a little to the fall of mental rectitude. 


The Ladies’ Monthly Museum of January, 1816, whence 
the above extract is taken, continues its own testimony to 
the same effect : — 

She has for several years been the open, ardent, and strenuous advo- 
cate of the voracious and implacable enemies of whatever is dearest and 
most beneficent to mankind. She has been an advocate for the assassins 
of law, of morality, and of religion. She has for several years plunged 
her soul into the gulf of all anarchy, tyranny, and barbarity. 


Such was the style of remark in which numerous English 
writers were wont to indulge with reference to her; and we 
shall have further occasion to quote their words or notice 
their animadversions. How far such judgments were war- 
ranted by the real facts of her life, and how far -they are to 
be ascribed to an unjust prejudice against her in conse- 
quence of her sympathy with what was best in the original 
purpose and early developments of the French Revolution, 
may, perhaps, be more clearly seen as the narrative pro- 
ceeds. 

The Record of Unitarian Worthies, in its sketch of Miss 
Williams, says : — 

She was born in the North of England in 1762. Her father (Charles 
Williams) was an officer in the English army. Her mother, a Scotch 
woman, proud of her descent from the Covenanters, implanted in their 
children with their earliest breath a love of religious freedom and a spirit 
of devout consecration. On their father’s side they had a strong infusion 
of Huguenot blood;.so that it was no wonder that freedom of religious 
thought was one of the prominent characteristics of the family. The 
education of Miss Williams had been very thorough. She had been well- 
trained in classic lore; but subjects of more living interest claimed her 
deepest attention. 


Mr. Spears, in the same connection, tells us how she came 
one day to the library of Dr. Andrew Kippis, when that dis- 
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tinguished man was busy at work upon an improved edition 
of the Biographia Britannica, and submitted to him, for his 
advice and criticism, a legendary tale in verse, entitled 
Edwin and Elfrida, he having previously encouraged her 
literary aspirations. With the approval and through the 
influence of her eminent and generous patron, this poem, 
which was her first offering to the public, appeared from the 
press at London, in 1782. But Dr. Kippis gives us quite a 
different account of the place of her nativity and the extent 
of her early education. He himself edited the work, and 
wrote thus of the authoress : — 


The young lady by whom it is written is a native of London, but was 
removed in very early life to a remote part of the kingdom, where her 
sole instruction was derived from a virtuous, amiable, and sensible 
mother. In so distant a situation, she had such little access to books, that 
when the piece now presented was written, she had scarcely read any 
production of a similar kind. 

The Record further informs us that, 


. 


The success ,of this poem brought the whole family to the vicinity of 
London, where they gathered about them a delightful literary circle, who 
fully appreciated the rare talents and lovely spirit of Miss Williams. 


And the Ladies’ Monthly Museum, from which we have 
already quoted, says: — 


In 1779 she resided at Berwick, but not long afterwards came to 
London under the patronage of the late Dr. Kippis, who first introduced 
her to the world as a writer when she was about eighteen years of age. 
The success of her first poem, Edwin and Elfrida, encouraged her to 
pursue her literary career in a variety of ways; but that in which she 
was most eminently successful was in the character of a novelist. Two 


volumes of her poems were published by subscription, and produced her - 


a considerable sum, which enabled her to visit France about the year 
1788. The reception she experienced in that country induced her to 
leave her own for one in which her sentiments and writings might meet 

‘with greater applause and encouragement. She took up her entire resi- 
dence in Paris in the turbulent era of 1791, where she has continued to 
reside ever since. 


But there were other circumstances than these which 
determined her permanent residence in France, — circum- 
stances which had a very important bearing upon her subse- 
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quent history, and which serve to make her story one of 
special interest to the Liberal Church. While the family to 
which she belonged were in the vicinity of London, they 
kindly received into their house a young French couple 
who had been driven into exile by the husband’s brutal 
father, and who, in their great distress, had sought a 
refuge in England. These were Augustin du Fossé, a Uni- 
tarian Protestant, who had written various tracts against the 
doctrine of the Trinity, and Monique Coquerel, his wife, 
whose father was a florist at Rouen, and belonged to a fam- 
ily long known and honored for their purity and piety. A 
few years later, M. du Fossé was permitted to return to his 
native country, where his property was restored to him, and 
where once more the exiles were soon in the enjoyment of 
their former comforts and privileges. They did not, how- 
ever, forget their good English friends whom they urged to 
come and visit them at their chateau. The acceptance of 
this earnest invitation, and the better acquaintance which 
thus grew up between the two families led, not long after- 
ward, to the betrothal and marriage of Athanase M. Coquerel, 
a nephew of Madame Fossé, to Miss Cecilia Williams, sister 
of Helen Maria. This happy union was dissolved, a few 
short years after it was consummated, by the death of 
the wife; who left two sons, Athanase Laurent Charles 
Coquerel, known to fame in later times as the celebrated 
preacher of the Vratoire in Paris, end a distinguished cham- 
pion of civil and religious liberty in France, and Charles 
Augustin Coquerel, also an influential member and sup- 
porter of the Reformed Protestant Church of that country, 
eminent for his studies aud service in the cause of science 
as well as in theology. 

The Unitarian Record, in another biographical notice, says 
that Madame Coquerel died in 1797, only a few days after 
the birth of her second son, Charles. From a letter which 
her sister Helen wrote to a friend concerning Cecilia’s death, 
and which was printed in one of her two volumes, entitled 
Sketches of the State of Manners and Opinions in the French 
Republic Towards the Close of the Eighteenth Century, it 
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appears that the sad event must have occurred somewhat 
later,— only a few days before the time when a third con- 
finement was expected. The sudden and most afflicting ter- 
mination of the mother’s life involved the unborn infant in a 
like fate. In the letter to which we have just referred, Helen 
Maria pours out her grief in words like these : — 


Ah, can you wonder at the excess of my affliction? Can you wonder 
that my heart is almost broken, when you recollect what I have lost? 
The grave, the relentless grave, covers from my sight my sister! My eye 
meets no more the companion of my childhood, the beloved friend of my 
life,— she who shared in all its destiny, all its emotions, all its interests, 
all that has left the traces of existence on the memory or the affections,— 
she, on whom I ever leaned for consolation, whose placid sweetness 
soothed my too acute feelings, and whose uniform cheerfulness of disposi- 
tion corrected the melancholy habitual to mine: no! the world has 
nothing to offer me that can compensate for the loss of my sister! Noth- 
ing,— nothing, can fill the void she has left in my desolated heart. 


Again she writes, in the same connection : — 


Unfortunate children! Others, indeed, will watch over you, will cher- 
ish you; but who will love you like a mother? A mother! alas! you 
must repeat no more that dearest, tenderest of names which you had just 
learned to utter. She on whom you call can hear you no longer... . 
You must cease to ask me when she will come back. If I could bear all 
this, at least my mother’s feebleness must be spared. The bitterness of 
her anguish must be soothed ; and my own must be stifled, even while my 
heart is breaking! 

Not alone the husband of Cecilia, but also her mother and. 
sister both, were with her during her last hours, and “ bathed 
her face and hands” with “agonizing tears.” To their 
united care—especially to Helen,—she bequeathed her 
precious children. The Williamses, all the more that they 
might be faithful to their charge, decided to remain perma- 
nently in France. Henceforth they devoted themselves to 
the education and well-being of these motherless boys. They 
spared no pains to secure to them the best advantages of 
school instruction ; while at home they assiduously implanted 
and fostered in them the purest religious principles and 
sentiments,— the love of truth, justice, and liberty, and love 
to God and man. The subsequent careers of Athanase and 
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Charles Coquerél gave constant and glorious witness to the 
wise, patient, and fond devotion to them, on the part of both 


R the grandmother and the aunt; while the lives of others who 
‘ have since borne the honored name have been eloquent of 
f the fidelity of these women, and of the far-reaching and still- 


widening influence of their maternal spirit and consecrated 
service. 


Among the poems of Helen Maria Williams are some 


verses which she addressed to these two nephews, on Saint 
Helen's Day, 1809:— 


“‘ Dear boys ! — dismissed awhile from school, , 
From sober learning’s thorny rule,— 
The annual race of glory run, 
The prize bestowed, the laurels won,— 
Ye leave the scientific dome, 
While noisy rapture hails your home: 
Home,— cherished spot! whose magic power 
Can charm with hope the studious hour ; 
And where the heart, however far, 
Points, like the needle, to the star! 
+ - ~ + * ~ ~ - 
The Saint,— become my patron now, 
To her and you I breathe my vow: 
Listen, dear boys! nor take amiss 
A lesson, with a parting kiss : — 
Your life has closed its baby span, 
And childhood ripens into man : 
On youth’s gay threshold now ye tread; 
The path unfolds, with roses spread, 
That leads the unsuspecting guest 
. Where pleasure holds her Circean feast : — 
Now promise to the Saint and me, 
Oft as the years, on circling wing, 
This fond returning day shall bring, 
While o’er the world ye lightly roam, : 
Far from the long-lost scene of home, 
This day in Pleasure’s course to pause, 
; This day let Reason plead her cause ! 
When come the years — for come they fnust — 
When one ye love is laid in dust,— 
She, who for you has learned to prove 
A mother’s care, a mother’s love; 
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From you all ill has sought to chase, 
And fill a mother’s vacant place,— 
Still on this day, to duty true, 
Remember that she lived for you.” 


* * * . * * . * 


There are also some lines, entitled “ The Charter,” which 
she addressed to Athanase, the older of the nephews, on the 
occasion of his wedding day, in 1819. 


“Child of my heart! while others hail 
This festive morn, when joys prevail, 
With careless wishes they may last, 
Spite of all annals of the past: 

As if for thee alone, secure, 

Their fleeting nature would endure, 
With roses strewing all thy way, 
And life were but a natal day : — 
For me, by pensive thoughts opprest, 
The future fills my anxious breast: 

And flowers that fade, and joys that flee, 

Are not the things I ask for thee! — 

My heart for thee has learned to prove 

The throbbings of a mother’s love, 

Since on thy cradle fell the tear 

That mourned a sister’s early bier; 

And sure, that angel’s sainted prayer 

Has shed sweet influence o’er my care. 


* * *~ ~ * * * . 


For you, to every duty true, 
The Charter held in reverence due, 
Each tender clause shall habit seal, 
With no suggestion of repeal ; 
Firm to the law of true election, 
And treating change with stern rejection, 
Though time the graceful form has worn 
To which fidelity was sworn :— 
For not alone with blooming youth 
Is made that league of lasting truth: 
e@ The compact, signed with beauty now, 
Includes wan age, with wrinkled brow, 
With tresses grey, with visage pale, 
And eyes whose liquid lustres fail ; 
For then the hand,— that shrivelled thing,— 
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Shall still display the nuptial ring,— 

Pledge of your faith, and cherished token 

Of vows, through lengthened years unbroken ; 
When all that’s left of passion’s flame 

Is friendship, with a dearer name!” 


* * * * * * * * 


Then, again, there are some other lines which she ad- 
dressed “To A. C., an infant, on his first New Year’s Day, 
1821.” This was Athanase Coquerel, jils, who came to be 
scarcely less distinguished than his eminent and honored 
father, and whose visit to America a short time before his 
death, in 1875, is so well remembered by us all. He was 
born, in 1820, at Amsterdam, where Coquerel, pére, was then 
a pastor, and was beginning to attract much attention as a 
preacher. The lines, to which allusion has just been made, 
are not so good as those we have quoted above; but they 
breathe the same tender interest and affection for this first- 
born child of the nephew as had been felt continually for its 
namesake. From various fond words of endearment which 
Miss Williams here applies to him, such as * Object of my 
care,” and “ Heir of my maternal love,” it would seem that 
he, too, had shared her personal devotion; and we are 
informed that when in her later years she became poor and 
sorrow-stricken through reverses in France, she was invited 
to make her home with the nephew at Amsterdam, where 
the latter could pay back not a little of the debt of love which 
he owed her, and where she could spend her declining days 
in angel ministries to his children. The Record, in its 
sketch of Coquerel, makes mention of “both aunts” having 
thus been welcomed to his house in Holland, as, in the 
other sketch we have quoted from, it alludes to “ Mrs. 
Williams and her three daughters” as having together made 
the visit to M. du’ Fossé in France, which resulted in Ce- 
cilia’s engagement. But from one of Helen’s letters, dated 
May, 1815, and published during that year in a volume 
entitled, A Narrative of the Events which have taken place in 
France from the Landing of Napoleon Bonaparte, on the first 
of March, 1815, till the Restoration of Louis XVII, and 
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republished in our own country, at Philadelphia, in 1816, it 
is evident that Cecilia was her only sister : — 

You know, she says, that I have adopted since their infancy my two 
nephews, the children of my only sister. You have not forgotten Cecilia, 
who, in dying, left them to my care. I have educated them, and loved 
them, not with what is called instinctive fondness, which, perhaps, is an 
illusion, but with the steadfast affection of long habit, which binds us by 
such endearing ties to the objects we have reared and cherished. If 
there is something mord tender in nature than the sentiment I feel for 
them, they know it not, for they can recollect no mother but myself; 
and therefore they reward my cares with all the feelings of filial attach- 
ment. 

Helen and her mother were ever the objects of profound 
veneration and peculiar affection with Athanase Coquerel. 
He left on record his undying testimony to their loveliness 
and worth. There was probably no third sister to share the 
honor. Helen, especially, he claimed as his mother, even 
as she claimed him as her child. ‘It will never be known,” 
wrote Sir John Bowring, “ how largely the Coquerel family 
were indebted to the training and the influence of this 
admirable woman.” One of our own American clergymen 
has told us how the great preacher of the Oratoire recalled 
to him the time when as a little boy he learned the English 
language from this faithful and beloved aunt; and surely 
any American or Englishman who ever heard him speak 
that tongue in subsequent years will agree with us in the 
opinion that few, if any, could speak it with more ease, accu- 
racy, and elegance than could he. 

But we must now retrace our steps to the period of Miss 
Williams’ first adventures as an authoress, and follow her 
career as from time to time she published her principal liter- 
ary productions, and particularly as she entered the wild 
scenes of the French Revolution, saw the various stages of 
the awful drama, and witnessed at last its melancholy end. 
We have first taken this survey of some of her domestic 
relations and experiences, because it seemed most conven- 
ient to let this part of her story appear in a connected form 
by itself, and also because much ‘that is to follow will be 
best understood from what has already been written. 
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Her poems were chiefly written in her earlier life. Most 
of them are sentimental and grandiloquent; and not a few 
of them, as she herself acknowledged in later years, are per 
vaded with a spirit of melancholy. Some of her better 
pieces we shall quote as we goon. Several of these, it will 
be seen, gained her compliments of which she might well be 
proud, bestowed as they were by bards and critics of great 
renown. But how little the productions which were thus 
praised are known to the reading world to-day, and how. 
little applause they would win from the most cultivated 
men and women of our time! Helen Maria Williams made 
for herself a name to the generations chiefly by the one 
immortal hymn which she wrote : — 


“While thee I seek, protecting Power.” 


She wrote nothing else so good as that. Nearly all her 
other poems, and quite all of her political letters and 
treatises, into which she threw her whole soul in her 
maturer years, are well-nigh forgotten literature. The one 
sweet song of trust and love survives. What a power there 
is, indeed, in a simple hymn that is touched with the very 
spirit of God, and that fitly expresses some holiest thought 
or sentiment of humanity ! 

Her first published poem, Edwin and Elfrida, which ap- 
peared, as already stated, in 1782, though it was given to the 
press under the patronage of Dr. Kippis, and was commended 
by the London Monthly Review, had more merit in the prom- 
ise than in the performance. During the following year she 
published an Ode on the Peace,—“ The peace,” says Boswell, 
“made by that very able statesman, the Earl of Shelburne, 
now Marquis of Lansdown, which may fairly be considered 
as the foundation of all the prosperity of Great Britain since 
that time.” This ode is not to be found in the London 
edition of her poems, of 1823, although there is in the 
volume an “Ode to Peace,” which was occasioned by the 
treaty signed by the French and English at Amiens, in 1801, 
and which we shall refer to hereafter. Boswell, in giving 
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some account of Dr. Johnson’s meeting a party of ladies and 
gentlemen at Mr. Hoole’s, May 30, 1784, writes as follows : — 


He had dined that day at Mr. Hoole’s, and Miss Helen Maria Williams 
being expected in the evening, Mr. Hoole put into his hands her beauti- 
ful Ode on the Peace. Johnson read it over; and when this elegant and 
accomplished young lady was presented to him, he took her by the hand 
in the most courteous manner, and repeated the finest stanza of her poem. 
This was the most delicate and pleasing compliment he could pay. Her 
respectable friend, Dr. Kippis, from whom I had this anecdote, was stand- 
ing by, and was nota little gratified. Miss Williams told me that the 
only other time she was fortunate enough to be in Dr. Johnson’s com- 
pany, he asked her to sit down by him, which she did; and upon her 
inquiring how he was, he answered: “I am very ill indeed, madam. I 


am very ill even when you are near me; what should I be were you at a 
distance ?” 


In the edition of Dr. Johnson’s life, from which the above 
extract is copied, there is a marginal note to which the 
words, * elegant and accomplished young lady,” are made to 
refer, and in which the biograper says : — 


In the first edition of my work, the epithet amiable was given. I was 
sorry to be obliged to strike it out; but I could not in justice suffer it to 
remain after this young lady had not only written in favor of the savage 
anarchy with which France has been visited, but had (as I have been 
informed by good authority) walked, without horror, over the ground at 
the Tuilleries when it was strewed with the naked bodies of the faithful 
Swiss Guards, who were barbarously massacred for having bravely 
defended, against a crew of ruffians, the monarch whom they had taken 


an oath to defend. From Dr. Johnson she could now expect, not endear: 
ment, but repulsion. 


In 1784, Miss Williams published her poem, Peru. It 
was included, in a corrected and somewhat shortened form, 
in the edition of her poems issued in 1823, under the title, 


Peruvian Tales in Verse. In the introduction to this edition, 
she writes: — 


[ have not ventured to dignify them with the appellation of historical, . 


although they are chiefly composed of facts taken from Robertson’s 
History of Spanish America, which first suggested the idea of this subject 
to my mind. In relating the adventures of that period, it was little nec- 
essary to seek to inspire interest by having recourse to fiction. Misery 
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and oppression have at all times composed the great materials of human 
history, and the fashion has not passed away. 


This longest of all her poems is in six parts, and is written 
in her most flowing and fulsome style, and in the measured 
and ambitious strain which was not uncommon to versifiers 
of her day. The closing lines run thus: — 

“Peru! the timid muse who mourned thy woes, 
Whom pity robbed so long of dear repose, «» 
The muse whose pensive soul with anguish wrung, 
Her early lyre for thee has trembling strung: 
Shed the vain tear, and breathed the powerless sigh, 
Which in oblivion with her song must die; 
Pants with the wish thy deeds may rise to fame, 
Bright on some high-toned harp’s immortal frame, 
While on the string of ecstasy it pours 
Thy future triumphs o’er unnumbered shores!” 


In 1786, a collection of her miscellaneous poems was pub- 
lished in two small volumes, which contained, with various 
other pieces, the three already noticed. Here, also, appeared 
for the first time, the favorite hymn by which her name has 
become so widely known to the Christian world. Numerous 
friends, who were much interested in her literary success, 
aided her in thus bringing her verses before the public, and 
in this way she realized a sufficient sum of money to enable 
her soon to visit France. 

Two years later she published quite a stirring Poem on 
the Bill Passed for Regulating the Slave Trade. She says:— 


This bill was passed a short time before that glorious law by which 
England renounced forever her share of oppression. Qa the continent of 
Europe, egotism, and an ancient respect for abuses, have raised an army 
of opponents to the abolition; and their path has not yet been crossed by 
a Wilberforce or a Clarkson : — 


“Tn heaven they write 
Names, such as theirs, in characters of light.” 


Every throb of Miss Williams’ heart was for freedom ; 
and this important step in the right direction, taken by her 
native country, aroused her patriotic pride : — 


“Q, first of Europe’s polished lands 
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To ease the captive’s iron bands; 
Long as thy glorious annals shine, 
This proud distinction shall be thine!” 





But she would fain see the good work go on to its comple- 
tion : — 
“Loved Britain! whose protecting hand, 
Stretched o’er the globe, on Afric’s strand 
The honored base of freedom lays; 


@ 500n, soon the finished fabric raise!” 


Her novel, Julia, also in two volumes, appeared in 1790. 
It was interspersed with short pieces of her poetry, which 
were subsequently presented in other connections. Among 
them was her “Sonnet to Hope,” concerning which she 
afterwards wrote that she had “a proud reason” for “a 
predilection in its favor”; “ for,” she continues, “ Mr. Words- 
worth, who lately honored me with his visits while at Paris, 
repeated it to me from memory, after a lapse of many years.’ 
We give this sonnet in full, as it is one of the finest produc- 
tions of her muse, and was evidently liked by the great 
bard of Rydal Mount :— 


SONNET TO HOPE. 


“Q, ever skilled to wear the form we love! 
To bid the shapes of fear and grief depart; 
Come gentle Hope! with one gay smile remove 
The lasting sadness of an aching heart. 
Thy. voice, benign enchantress, let me hear ; 
Say that for me some pleasures yet shall bloom,— 
That fancy’s radiance, friendship’s precious tear, i. 
Shall soften, or shall chase misfortune’s gloom. 
But come not glowing in the dazzling ray, ' 
Which once with dear illusions charmed my eye,— 
O, strew no more, sweet flatterer, on my way 
The flowers I fondly thought too bright to die; 
Visions less fair will soothe my pensive breast, 
That asks not happiness, but longs for rest!” 


Miss Williams began to write her published Letters from 
France in the summer of 1790. Addressed to a friend or to 
friends in England, they are descriptive of persons, scenes, 
occurrences, and incidents, most of which came under her 
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observation during the great Revolution. We have here the 
testimony of an eye-witness, who was a brilliant and accom- 
plished woman, who was in earnest sympathy with the 
insurrectionists until their action ran into the most horrible 
excesses of tyranny and barbarity, and who was on familiar 
terms with many of the most popular leaders and prominent 
advocates of the cause. She came to attach herself to the 
party of the Girondists, and viewed with distrust and disap- 
probation the headlong fury of the more ultra and sanguinary 
party of the Jacobins. She cherished strong hopes, destined 
to wretched disappointment in the end, that France and the 
world were soon to realize from the terrible outbreak, a new 
and perpetual reign of liberty, light, and love; and conse- 
quently she enlisted in the movement, as we shall see, with 
all her energy and ardor. In some lines which she penned 
soon after the destruction of the Bastile, she wrote : — 


“ Where this dark pile in chaos lies, 
With nature’s execrations hurled, 
Shall Freedom’s sacred temple rise, 
And charm an emulating world.” 


The Bastile had been stormed July 14,1789. In October, 
the mob proceeded to Versailles, took possession of the royal 
palace, and seized the King, Louis XVI., with his family, 
and conducted them to Paris, where they were placed under 
guard in the Tuilleries. On July 14, 1790, just a year after 
the Bastile was taken, the monarch participated in the great 
and memorable ceremony in the Champ de Mars, where in 
the presence of more than a half-million of people, he took 
the oath to be faithful to the constitution which the National 
Assembly was then engaged in preparing. Miss Williams 
arrived at Paris, on a return from England, just in season to 
witness the mighty spectacle. The “ Letters” from which 
we shall quote, begin with a description of what she saw, 
heard, and felt at that momentous hour. 

A. P. PUTNAM. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE IDEALIST AND THE REALIST. 


JOHN xx.,11,12.—But Mary stood without the sepulchre weeping: and as she wept, 
she stooped down and looked into the sepulchre, and seeth two angels in white, 
sitting, the one at the head, and the other at the feet, where the body of Jesus had 
lain. 


Where Mary saw two angels, Peter, who had visited the 
sepulchre before her, saw two bundles of linen,— the shroud 
that had wrapped the body of Jesus, and the napkin that was 
about his head. They saw each according to their kind,— 
the one, the material object, the other, the angelic apparition. 
Mary’s vision was as real to her as Peter’s was to him; and, 
if only a vision, is an apt illustration of that idealizing ten- 
dency peculiar to some minds which disposes them to see 
more in the objects presented to their view, than the plain 
realities visible to others. 

There are these two classes of minds—the idealist and 
the realist — differing widely in their views of Nature and 
life, very differently affected by their converse with the 
world. In Peter and Mary Magdalene, as they pass before 
us in the Gospel record, the two characters are distinctly 
marked,— Peter the literalist, the realist; Mary Magdalene 
the tender, imaginative idealist. Simon Peter, whom the 
Church of Rome has seen fit to exalt above his feilows, and 
to dub “ Prince of the Apostles,” does not present himself 
in the Gospel as one who had any spiritual affinity with 
Jesus, any sympathy with his ideas, or any capacity of appre- 
ciating, during the Teacher’s life-time, the real scope of his 
mission. On the Mount of Transtiguration, he disturbs the 
ecstasy of the moment with his well-meant but untimely 
suggestion of the three tabernacles, as if:a heavenly vision 
could be domesticated in a building made with hands. At 
Cesarea Philippi, while forward to acknowledge in Jesus 
the promised. Messiah, he could not take in the idea of the 
great sacrifice by which the Son of Man was to establish his 
moral empire in the world: “ Be it far from thee, Lord, this 
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shall not be unto thee.” On another occasion he demands to 
know, “ What shall we have” who “have forsaken all and 
followed thee”? Possessed to the last with the idea of 
temporal sovereignty, when the‘arrest of the Master exploded 
that dream, in the suddenness of his disappointment, he 
repudiated all connection with him, protesting with curses 
that he knew not the man. 

Of Mary Magdalene * we know very little; but that little 
gives one the impression of a tender and noble nature; of a 
woman whose affections, refined perhaps by bodily suffering, 
attached themselves to what was deepest and divinest in 
Jesus, with no thought of the Messiahship or any temporal 
interest connected with his ministry. A woman of refined 
character, of tender sympathies, and a spiritual turn of 
mind, who could see angels where another saw only linen 
wraps. It was quite in accordance with this character that 
Mary should have been the first witness of the resurrection. 
Renan goes so far as to say that she originated the resur- 
rection; that without her the idea of the resurrection of 
Christ would never have been started by his disciples. 


Mary sees angels where Peter sees clothes. Two different 
views of the same appearance,—the material view and the 
spiritual view, representing, as I said, two different types of 
mind. These two,—thé materialist and the spiritualist, in 
broader terms, the realist and the idealist, have together 
built up the world,— the social, civil, ecclesiastical, intellect- 
ual world in which we live. Each of these agents is equally 
important, each indispensable in his own sphere and opera- 
tion. A very poor world it would be, very barren and 
stationary, if either were wanting. The one without the 
other would have left man grovelling in animal satisfactions, 
or groping in thick, mental darkness from age to age. The 
realist without the idealist would have gained, no doubt, 
some knowledge of the things about him; but without the 
impulse to look beyond his immediate surroundings ; with- 


Ss 
* There is no sufficient reason for supposing that she is the woman mentioned in 
Luke vii., 37. 
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out the aspiration which would lead him onward, and urge 
his advance in the nobler uses of life. The idealist without 
the realist would have dwelt in an atmosphere of faith and 
devotion. But faith would have borne no wholesome fruit ; 
would have spent itself in portents and wild superstitions ; 
and devotion would have wanted correct observation and 
practical knowledge to guide its way. 


The idealist looked upon the sun and saw a living, self- 
moving, conscious being; and he fell down and worshipped, 
and built his temples to Syrian Baal and to Phebus Apollo; 
and man learned reverence and self-purification, and the lift- 
ing up of the soul in prayer; and a habit was formed of 
adoration which, though sometimes in its wildness and blind- 
ness it dictated cruel rites and human sacrifices, served to 
raise him above the brutes, akove earth and self, gave him a 
hold on the eternal, and developed in him the higher life. 
The realist looked on the sun and saw a blazing, lifeless 
ball which rises and sets by no will of its own. And he 
studied its coming and going, its perigee and apogee, its 
altitude and declination, its relations to the earth, its bear- 
ing on the course of the seasons, and from these observa- 
tions gathered knowledge conducive to physical well-being, 
and thereby strengthened man’s hold on Nature, and estab- 
lished his position in the actual world of his abode. 

Each has been serviceable in his kind; an equal service 
they have rendered; neither can claim to have contributed 
more than the other to human weal. Idealism has given us 
religion, and realism has given us science. And so far as 
man’s life on the earth is concerned, the one is as needful as 
the other; each is the other’s complement; each requires 
the other’s aid to make this earth a finished world, and man’s 
life in it safe and worthy and blest. 

Religion must not pretend to dispense with science ; must 
not assume to be herself the one thing needful. What 
would religion be at this moment if science had not cor- 
rected its errors and disabused it of its horrid superstitions. 
It is science that has chased the nightmare of witchcraft 
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from the world, resolved the horned devil into evil thoughts, 
and made the local hell to pass away, and — 


“ Leave her dolorous mansions to the peering day.” 


What and where would Christianity be, as a realized relig- 
ion, had not science furnished the materials and the means 
with which to- print and publish her Bibles, cleared her 
track through the lands, and with star-lore and mariner’s 
needle made a way for her across the seas? Every ship that 
bears a Christian missionary to Australia or the African 
Coast, declares the indebtedness of Christianity to science 
for the spread of her dominion and the triumph of her 
truths. ; 

And let not science on her part boast her independence 
of religion, as if she alone sufficed for the interpretation and 
completeness of man’s estate. What would science have 
accomplished in years past had not religion first lifted man 
out of the dust, and tamed his fierce passions, and given him 
an interest in life which made it worth his while to study 
the secrets of his dwelling-place and to learn the reason and 
the law of things. And how little would science now avail 
to rule and satisfy human kind without the inspirations and 
the checks and the consolations of faith? The idéal view 
has been ever from of old the motive-power of all great 
enterprises,— the pathfinder and pioneer of human progress; 
and if realism has served to correct the aberrations of relig- 
ion, idealism emancipates the soul from the limitations and 
exactitudes of science. The one has made the world more 
commodious and safe; the other has supplemented the insuffi- 
ciency of scientific demonstration with revelations, nay, 
with experience of a world beyond the reach of the tele- 
scope, and beyond the tests of the laboratory. 

The material view and the spiritual view of the universe, 
realist and idealist, are complementary, the one of the other, 
and both, I repeat, are equally needful for the growth and 
health and conservation of the human world. They are 
rarely found in equipoise or harmoniously developed in 
any individual or any age. One or the other is apt to 
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acquire a preponderant force. The time in which we live 
has laid the weight of its accent on the side of realism. The 
positivist philosophy which now prevails, and the rapid 
developments of science have had a materializing tendency ; 
have worked the depression and disesteem of the spiritual 
view of men and things. It is the office of religion to throw 
its word into the opposite scale. And it needs little arguing, 
I think, to prove how essential is the spiritual view not only 
for the uses of religion, but for intellectual and moral inspira- 
tion and the comfort and joy of life. For which is most 
inspiring, to look upon the world as-a system of atoms and 
correlate forces, the spontaneous evolution of a germinal 
substance, or, ¢o look upon it as Plato and Swedenborg did, 
as the sum and realization of divine ideas, and everything in 
it,— every form in Nature an exponent and type of some 
spiritual truth? Ido not say that the former view is false ; 
but I do say that it needs the supplementing of the latter 
view to give meaning and worth to life, to make the world 
respectable,— a condign dwelling-place for rational beings, 
and to feed the invincible hope, in the strength of which the 
soul refuses to say to corruption, “ Thou art my father,” and 
to the worm, “ Thou art my mother and my sister.” 

Admire with me the idealizing faculty in children. To 
the childish eye the waving trees converse with each other 
and have a meaning as they nod their heads to each other 
in the breeze. And the full-orbed moon, to the child as to 
grown up men in infant Greece, is a human face looking 
down from the sky. The little girl in the nursery invests 
her doll with conscious life; she cherishes it, converses 
with it, credits it with an answering affection. Will the 
parent rebuke the innocent idolatry? Rather the wise 
parent will encourage it. -There is no need to say, “ Child, 
this is not a living creature, but wood and rags.” She 
knows it well, but yields herself to the conscious illusion 
with the beautiful idealism of childhood. She spurns the 
material view; to her the wooden idol is a living thing,—a 
companion and friend. 

The same principle which constitutes the joy of the 
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nursery, when active in graver matters and riper years, 
appears as faith in the invisible, and the trust and inspira- 
tion which flow therefrom. It is the faculty of seeing 
angels, as Mary saw them at the grave of Jesus,— God's 
angels; his teaching and working in all the aspects of 
Nature, and all the events of life. The patriarchs of the 
Old Testament, in the early time when religion was young, 
were taught to look upon the rainbow as the sign of a cove- 
nant made by God, who engaged thereby to send no more 
floods to lay waste the earth. The beautiful meteor to 
them was a signal-flag of promise which Jehovah flung out 
upon the sky to give assurance. that the storm was passing, 
and would not swell into a deluge like that of which the 
tradition was still fresh in men’s minds. Science in these 
latter days has analyzed the shining marvel and shown it to 
have a necessary physical origin in the union of sun and 
shower. The sunbeams striking on the watery cloud are 
broken into colors which arrange themselves by mechanical 
laws in the order of their refrangibility, and stretch a seven- 
hued arch across the sky. The school-boy reads in his text- 
book, and can state with glib tongue the genesis and law of 
what the ancients regarded as a special grace and interposi- 
tion of God. We are grateful to science for this and other 
revelations, and are glad that human wit can avail to detect 
the secrets of earth and air. But is that all? Shall we stop 
there? When we come to spiritual uses, what have we 
gained by that knowledge,—the knowledge of mechanical 
laws? What avails it to know that the rainbow is the 
product of refraction, if knowledge ends there, if we stop 
with mechanical laws, and never reach with our thought 
behind the law and behind the mechanism, and see nothing 
but mechanism in Nature, no witness of God, no demonstra- 
tion of the infinite beauty and love? Verily the human soul 
was more nourished and inspired by the patriarch’s view 
which saw in the rainbow a telegraphic communication of 
God, than ft is by the scientific view which sees in it noth- 
ing but the accidental encounter of sun and shower. The 
rainbow is certainly that, but also it is more than that; it is 
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also, if not in the patriarchal sense, yet in a certain far 
deeper sense, a witness of God. 

With such widely differing views, the realist and the 
idealist look on inanimate nature. Compare their views of 
human life. A child is born into the world. The realist 
sees in it a product of Nature arrived on the earth in due 
order by a process of evolution dating from immemorial 
time ; the last result and consummate fruit of the aboriginal 
protoplasm which has worked its way through snake and 
tadpole and fowl and quadruped up to man. The ever- 
working forces, working in the elements, in heat and gas, in 
phosphate and proteine and human nerves, have conspired to 
frame this little creature and bring it to light. The cunning 
automaton, by operation of the same forces, if life is spared, 
will develop itself from year to year; breathing in and 
breathing out, eating, drinking, digesting, moving, and rest- 
ing, it will gradually grow and harden into full age, and 
then by means of certain ganglia. bunches of neurine in the 
hollow of the skull, and tubes connected therewith, it will 
do some thinking and willing, some tinkering and chaffering 
and scribbling, will get money, found a family, and, faying 
in with similar organisms, will modify a little the world in 
which it moves, until by something giving way, or by wear 
and tear, the machine breaks, is cast aside, and its history 
ends. Such is human life from the realist point of view. 
The idealist sees in the new-born child something more than 
the human automaton, something more than a product of 
Nature ¢ not organized animate earth alone, but, superadded 
to that, a birth out of the invisible, a being not made of 
earthly stuff, and whose genesis no law of Nature will 
explain; a spirit of God incarnate in a mortal body, sent 
into the world to work in mortal conditions, to grow by 
mortal discipline, and to gain from earthly experience what. 
ever earth may contribute to the forwarding of an immortal 
destiny. In the unfolding of the child into manlood or 
womanhood, he traces the steps of an immortal toward the 
fulfilment of an ordained mission; and in all the toils and 
conflicts, the achievements, the glories and the gains, the 
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lapses and transgressions of the man and the woman, he 
recognizes the progressive education of a soul which an 
unknown Power is leading on to an unknown goal. 

The realist sees in all the work of this world, in scientific 
discoveries, mechanical inventions, improvements in the arts 
and uses of life, am array of means and appliances whose 
ultimate end is increase of luxury and ease, the comforting 
of the flesh with a daintier lot. The idealist sees in all this 
humanity’s victory over brute nature, the preparing of the 
way for a perfect social state, the coming of the kingdom of 
heaven. 


And last of all, what does the materialist see in the event 
of death? He sees the consummation of the life-history of 
a human individual; the dissolution of a mortal frame 
whose constituent elements he can trace in thought through 
processes of corruption into new combinations in which, per- 
haps, they may constitute portions of other human bodies, 
then again dissolve and recombine; and so continue their 
endless round through birth after birth, from death to death. 
The spiritualist sees in the event of death a stage in the 
history of an individual, a halting-place at which he pauses 
for a moment to put off the mortal incumbrance, that so, 
divested of the load of mortality, he may pass on and tread 
with freer step the onward endless way from life to life. He 
sees in it emancipation, a way of escape from the limitations 
of the flesh, a bridge thrown across from visible to invisible, 
from corruptible to incorruption. In the lifeless body of the 
beloved, he sees a cast-away burden and praises the release. 
In the place of graves where the coffined dust is laid, like 
Mary at the tomb of Jesus, he hears angels saying, * He is 
not here, but is risen; why seek ye the living among the 
dead?” 


And so in life and in death, the spiritual view is our 


leader, inspirer, comforter. Without it, life is a sleep- 


walker’s bewildering dream; without it, death is a deeper, 
endless, dreamless sleep. 
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Let us thank the Creator who gave to these mortal frames 
an intelligent mind, that among the endowments of that 
mind he imparted a faculty of faith, a spiritual power of 
vision, by which they who exercise it have sight of things 
invisible to sense. Were it only a vision, with no corre- 
sponding reality, it is still our best dower. But is not the 


vision itself a pledge of the reality? 
F. H. HEDGE. 
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EDITORS’ NOTE BOOK. 


mae 


VICTOR EMANUEL, 


Since the year began, and within the limits of a single month — 
on the 9th of January and the 7th of February,—the two most 
important personages in Italy have passed away. They were 
eminent historical characters, and will always hold a prominent 
place in the history of the age. 

Victor Emanuel came to the throne of a small kingdom at a 
time — March, 1849— when its fortunes were at the lowest ebb. 
The fatal battle of Novara had just been fought. In it Charles 
Albert had done all that a brave and patriotic king could do. 
Believing that the Austrians would grant more favorable terms 
of peace to Victor Emanuel than to himself, he abdicated in 
favor of his son. That son, who had distinguished himself by his 
intrepidity in the battle, and who was capable of any amount of 
wrath, is said to have shaken his bloody sword at the conquering 
Austrians, and exclaimed, “Italy shall make herself for all that.” 

In spite of his wrath, he knew how to submit to the inevitable. 
He yielded to the hard conditions imposed by his pitiless enemy, 
and withdrew to his capital, Turin, to make the most of what was 
left, and prepare the way for better fortunes. He placed at the 
head of his government Massimo d’Azeglio, a man and a patriot 
of rare qualities, but perhaps without the swift and energetic 
decision of character required by the emergencies of the situation. 
In the autumn of 1850, he named Cavour as the Minister of 
Finance. The king replied: “I will accept him; but wait a little 
and he will rob you of all your portfolios.” The sagacity of the 
king soon manifested itself; for, before long, Cavour had added the 
ministry of commerce to that of finance, and held in his hand the 
whole economic government of Piedmont. 

At that time Cavour was hardly known beyond his own circle. 
A little before his appointment to a place in the government, he 
was spending a short time at Stresa, one of the most beautiful 
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spots in the world, “at the house of Rosmini the philosopher 
where he met Manzoni. These eminent men conversed on the 
future destiny of Italy from the top of the villa Bolongaro, keep- 
ing their eyes fixed on the opposite shore, which was then a part 
of the Austrian dominions. Manzoni, in the simplicity of his soul, 
did not cease to hope; Rosmini smiled sadly at this poet’s 
dreams; but Cavour rubbed his hands, and repeated with persua- 
sive liveliness, ‘We will do something!’” He had already mas- 
tered the leading ideas which were to emancipate Italy and through 
infinite difficulties raise her to a place among the great nations of 
Europe. A wise, decisive, and liberal administration, anticipating 
all needful reforms, instead of weakening the cause of the consti- 
tutional throne, “will, on the contrary, strengthen it,” he said; 
“and will strike such deep roots into our soil that, should revolu- 
tion spring up around us, not only will it have power to dominate 
revolution, but it will gather about it all the live forces of Italy, 
and conduct the nation to the destinies awaiting her.” The king 
was wise enough to accept these teachings. 

Here, then, we have the distinguishing qualities of a great con- 
stitutional monarch, by which Victor Emanuel was able, through 
the most complicated, and sometimes the most disastrous events, 
to accomplish that which for more than six centuries had been 
the darling hope and disappointed dream of the grandest minds 
of Italy. He was not only physically, but morally a brave man. 
Neither personal danger nor untoward circumstances, neither the 
threats of powerful enemies nor the treacherous vacillation of 
more powerful friends could overcome him or turn him from his 
purpose. He knew how to select the ablest men; and even when 
they may have been distasteful to him, he know how to uphold 
them, and give them the liberty and the power to do their best 
for the nation. He never allowed his personal feelings to inter- 
fere with great public interests. He was gifted with a large 
endowment of common sense and a true regard to the well-being 
of his people. He knew when to advance and when to retreat. 
Under the most bitter humiliations, as at Novara and the peace 
of Villa Franca, or in the cession of Savoy and Nice to a selfish 
ally, after a single outburst of passionate indignation, he accepted 
the inevitable without surrendering his ultimate purpose. And 
so, under the guidance of his great prime minister, he turned dis- 
appointment and defeat into the means of securing a more perfect 
success in the end. The humiliations and the disasters to which 
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he and his people were subjected only bound them more closely 
together, and served as a school which might accustom them to 
the self-restraint and mutual concessions and abnegations which 
are essential to the success of a free government. The hard 
terms of the Treaty of Villa Franca, which was made by Napo- 
leon III., without even consulting him, and which seemed to rob 
him of the legitimate and hard-earned fruits of successful battles, 
were in this way made ultimately to increase his power, to extend 
his kingdom, and establish his government on a firmer and more 
lasting basis. 

In Mazade’s very interesting life of Cavour, all this success is 
attributed to the minister, and the king is quite ignored. We do 
not question the extraordinary services which the great minister 
rendered to the king and the nation. Without Cavour, Italy 
might be to-day, as it had been for centuries, portioned out in a 
series of rival, hostile, ill-governed communities in which we 
should see the untold cruelties of petty despots alternating with 
the turbulent and hardly less cruel ascendancy and outrages of 
popular factions. But it is equally true, that with a king of a 
softer temper, of less sagacity, or less magnanimous and patriotic, 
Cavour would have been powerless in his alliance with France, 
in his war with Austria, and with the excited revolutionary and 
disorganizing elements which pervaded the whole country during 
those eventful years. The king and the minister worked together. 
Very likely it was at times hard for them to tolerate one another. 
The rapid thinking, and swifter execution of measures by the 
premier, the abrupt and arbitrary bearing which belongs almost of 
necessity to a man of his originating and energetic nature, must 
have been offensive to the king, who had been born and bred in 
the severest notions of kingly etiquette and prerogative. We are 
told that when he was dying and unable to speak, his children 
could not venture to approach him until he was supposed to have 
called them. To one so educated, the boldness and the uncom- 
promising temper of Cavour in demanding his assent and codpe- 
ration must have come with an unpleasant shock. And the min- 
ister must have found it sometimes very hard to keep his temper 
and his patience when he found the king, who was more at home 
with mountain-passes and chamois-hunting than with ideas, slow 
to comprehend and accept principles which, though they were to 
him as the first letters of the alphabet, were to the king difficult 
to understand. It was to the honor of both these distinguished 
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men that they did tolerate one another, and so accomplish the 
greatest miracle of national regeneration that this century of 
political miracles has witnessed. 

Cavour was the originating genius. But all difficulties had not 
been removed when he died. Not even the greatest of them 
had been overcome. Southern Italy had not yet been annexed. 
Matters of internal policy, demanding great sagacity on the part 
of the government, and great sacrifices on the part of the people, 
had yet to be devised and carried into effect. The most trying 
time in a nation’s history is not always that when its existence is 
in jeopardy, but in those years of uneasy, nervous excitability and 
exhaustion which succeed to times of severe conflict. Every war 
demoralizes a people. It breaks in upon the habits of peaceful 
industry. It uses up their material resources, and makes them 
impatient of the usual slow processes of labor. Heavy taxes, at 
such times, try their temper more severely than the hardships and 
losses of war. More than sixteen years remained to the king 
after the death of his great coadjutor, and it would not be easy 
to find in history any sixteen years in which a nation has done so 
much to reform abuses, to establish beneficent institutions, to 
develop material resources, to introduce new methods of educa- 
tion and industry, to infuse into the minds of the people new and 
just ideas of what a government should be and what should be 
their bearing towards it. When we call to mind that there was 
neither a railroad nor a telegraph wire leading to Rome in 1849, 
and no freedom of speech or worship anywhere in Italy, and no 
provision for the education of the people, and that now all the 
children have the means of instruction, while their railroads are 
the admiration of engineers, and public worship is as free in Italy 
as in New England, and the civil rights of the people as sacredly 
regarded, we may form some idea of the work which has been 
accomplished under the auspices of Victor Emanuel. We do 
not believe that the United States made anything nearly the same 
progress during the first twenty-five years of our national exist- 
ence that Italy has made during those sixteen years. 

And all this, we must remember, was done in spite of the per- 
sistent opposition of the most astute, wily, thoroughly arranged, 
and powerful religious organization that the world has ever 
known. The gentle, benevolent, devout old man of the Vatican, 
who, during the thirty-two years of his pontificate, has been 
laboring to increase the power of the priesthood and the papacy, 
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all that time, through the confessional, had access to almost every 
household in the kingdom, and brought every art and influence 
within his reach into requisition to bar the progress of the nation, 
and to render nugatory the efforts of the king and people. With 
these facts open before us, we cannot but award to Victor 
Emanuel a very high place among the great founders and rulers 
of States. 

We say nothing of his personal character. He was of an 
ungainly aspect. He had a powerful animal nature. He was “a 
mighty hunter.” He did not take easily or kindly to the 
restraints of society. He was more at home and a thousand 
times more happy among the Alps or the Appenines than in the 
Palace of the Quirinal. He could live only by taking in large 
draughts of the unrestrained air and liberty of his native moun- 
tains. He was not free from superstitious reverence for the pope, 
yet for years he allowed himself to be under the ban of the 
Church rather than abandon measures which he believed essential 
to the well-being of Italy; and it was not till a few hours before 
he died that this ban was removed by the orders of the pope 
whose final blessing did not reach the palace till the king was 
dead. All honor tlien to the -brave, sensible, truthful, patriotic 
king, who under God was instrumental in doing so great a work. 


PIUS IX. 


In many of his personal habits and predilections, the late King 
of Italy belonged to the forests and mountains, and to the Middle 
Ages. He was formed more after the type of Charlemagne or 
William of Normandy than of the smooth-shaved, fashionably- 
clothed, and studiously correct constitutional monarch of our 
day. But he knew the exigencies of the age and the wants of 
his people. He knew, also, his deficiencies, and supplemented his 
own strength or weakness by calling to his aid the ablest men in 
Italy. A few years before his reign began, ée.,in June 1846, 
Giovanni Mastai-Ferretti was chosen pope. The king always 
looked up to him with religious reverence as his spiritual head. 
During the latter years of their lives, their official positions 
brought them into antagonistic relations. But it is believed that 
the two men always regarded each other with kindly feelings. 
Pius [X. was undoubtedly of a kindly and humane nature. For 
two or three years he evidently wished to conform to the im- 
proved methods and demands of society. But very soon the 
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inexorable necessities of the office which he held, and the extrava- 
gant expectations and excesses of a violently revolutionary period, 
cured him of any tendency that he might have had towards 
liberal ideas or institutions. More and more the priest pre- 
dominated over the man. The one persistent idea which fur- 
nishes the key to his conduct during the last thirty years of his 
long pontificate was to build up the papacy and make it the lead- 
ing power throughout the world. The old man moaned over the 
loss of his temporal authority, which robbed him of the oppor- 
tunity of showing how wretched a government could be carried 
on by the infallible spiritual ruler of two hundred millions of 
souls. But the cries of distress which came from the dethroned 
prisoner in the Vatican accomplished their purpose by awaken- 
ing the sympathies of the faithful, and bringing to the papal 
coffers such treasures as, we suppose, no pope ever received 
before. And here is a power which has nowhere been more fully 
appreciated than in the Church of Rome ever since “the fatal 
dowry” bestowed upon it by Constantine. In the middle of the 
twelfth century, the author of that grand medizval hymn, “The 
Celestial Country,” wrote after this fashion of the august head of 
his Church : — 


‘*‘In holy Rome the only power is gold; 

There all is bought — there everything is sol. 

Rise! follow! let your penny go before. 

Seek boldly then the threshold; fear no more 

That any stumbling-blocks will bar the way, 

The pope’s own favor you can get for pay,— 

Without that help, ’tis best to keep away.” 
And Dante, amid other and perhaps weightier charges, speaks of 
the papal seat as the place “ where Christ is daily bought, and 
sold.” 

The passion for gold and for the power which it brings with it, 
is nowhere more fully apprectated to-day than in this same 
Church of Rome through all its successive sacerdotal orders. 
Great men, good men, saintly men and women are there. But 
there is no more subtle form of ambition than that which veils its 
selfishness and sin under the specious pretence of advancing the 
order to which a man belongs. It is not himself, but the organi- 
zation, the office, the senatorship, or the priesthood whose powers 
he would enlarge. But in exalting that, he is exalting himself. 
And the joy of selfish ambition is enhanced by the refinement of 
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a self-deception which turns the personal weakness or sin into a 
disinterested virtue. 

It is not our purpose to give a portraiture of Pius IX.; still 
less to analyze the motives by which he was animated in his long- 
continued and apparently successful efforts to raise the dignity 
and authority of his office not only above all earthly thrones and 
dominions, but above all that his predecessors had dared to claim 
for it, by lodging in his own person the infallibility which had 
been supposed to belong to him only as the organ or authorized 
voice of the sacred college. For ourselves, as Protestants, we 
regard this claim of infallibility, by a frail, erring, mortal man, as 
a wicked and blasphemous assumption of what belongs to God 
alone. We can think of it only in connection with what St. Paul 
says of “that man of sin to be revealed, the son of perdition,” 
who “as God sitteth in the temple of God, showing himself that 
he is God.” No idolatry could be in our eyes more offensive to 
God and Christian men, than the utter prostration of body and 
soul at the feet of the pope, rendering to him the worship which 
is due only to God. But the whole genius of the Roman Catholic 
Church is found in the exaltation of the priesthood, which stands 
between man and God, and which finds its culmination not in the 
worship of God, except through the supreme pontiff, who stands, 
to the worshippers, in the place of God. Here is perhaps the 
logical result of the Roman Catholic theory, which makes the 
pope not merely a medium, but an object of worship with millions 
of devout men and women. 

Pius LX. had his lesser difficulties and duties. The loss of the 
temporal power was a loss which he never ceased to deplore. 
But the one great act of his pontificate towards which his earlier 
efforts were tending, which gives to the pope an ascendancy 
above all other human beings, and which so long as it remains in 
the Church of Rome will be regarded as of supreme interest, is 
the doctrine of papal infallibility. It was a brave, and, so far as 
appears in the Church, a successful attempt to set at defiance the 
authority of reason, the light of the age, and the progress of 
human intelligence. He gained his end. His spiritual ambition 
was satisfied. His pontificate, the longest ever known, had carried 
its august claims to reverence and submission to a higher point 
than it had ever reached before; and all good Catholics pros- 
trated themselves in his presence as in the presence of God. 
There is something sublime, as well as very awful, in the exalta- 
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tion of a human being to such a height of greatness and authority 
that all other men must prostrate themselves before him, and 
glory in the abnegation of reason, conscience, everything,— all 
the higher attributes of their nature. However it may be with 
those born within its pale, they who enter that Church from with- 
out can do so only by one tremendous and terrific act of intellectual 
and moral suicide, compared with which all acts of bodily self- 
torture and self-immolation are harmless. It is not destroying the 
right eve or hand, or the whole body, to save the soul; but it is 
killing the soul in all its higher and diviner faculties by their 
abject submission and servitude to the infallible decrees of a 
weak and fallible man. So it seems to us from our Protestant 
point of view. But to the faithful within the Church, the voice 
of the pope is the perfection of reason, the supremacy of con- 
science, the exaltation and apotheosis of faith. His infallibility is, 
like the dome of St. Peter’s, the one feature which gives its crown- 
ing beauty and perfection to the whole edifice. The immaculate 
conception was only a preparation for this loftier elevation, in 
whose presence he that humbleth himself shall be exalted. 

If the theory of the Roman Catholic Church is true, papal 
inf: libility is the grand fact towards which all. human history, all 
faith and worship, all reason and conscience are reaching upward 
for their earthly fulfilment. There all the struggles and hopes of 
our humanity shall culminate and find their true rest. From his 
own point of view it was a sublime achievement for Pius LX. to 
have attained to such a height. However his personal ambition 
may have strengthened him and goaded him on in his work, we 
have no reason to distrust his motives as he understood them. 
The selfish purpose undoubtedly veiled itself from him in his 
thought of the dignity and power which would thus be added to 
his sacred office. The kind-hearted, conscientious man, looking 
tenderly on his fellow-men, and scrupulously watching the work- 
ings of his own heart, became absorbed more and more into the 
supreme pontiff, as he dwelt with ever-increasing enthusiasm on 
the god-like functions which he was to introduce into what was 
already the highest office recognized on earth. And so to him, 
notwithstanding his make-believe imprisonment and his mourning 
over a vanished temporal sovereignty, which brought money to 
his coffers from every land, he must have seen that his spiritual 
authority over the souls of men was indefinitely increased, and 
that in this way his life had been a great success. In this faith, 
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as we believe, with no private griefs or enmities in his heart, he 
died. Whether his work will stand, the coming ages must 
determine. If reason, in its magnificent progress, finds new 
grounds for faith in every new field which it explores and at 
every step onward, then his work must fail. If man, in the wider 
extent of his knowledge and the fuller development of his facul- 
ties, finds constantly new and broader views of truth, and more 
vital incentives to holiness in the gospel and the life of Jesus; if, 
as he advances, the veil which hides from us the workings of the 
mind of God in Nature and in the soul becomes more transparent, 
bringing us into a more intimate knowledge of his thought and a 
closer sympathy and union with him,—then this deification of the 
pope must vanish away, and be numbered with the vain ambi- 
tions and illusions of the hour. But if our reason and philosophy, 
our science, literature, and art, our experiments in freedom, self- 
government, and social progress, undermine one after another 
the pillars of our faith, taking from us the great beliefs in God 
and righteousness and immortality which have been the life of 
individuals and the safeguards of society, then the world, seeing 
from afar this standard of assumed infallibility which lifts itself 
aloft, may, in its degradation and despair, prostrate itself before 
it, and gladly surrender to a man all the faculties once thought to 
be bestowed by God and leading us to God, but which have 
proved to be only an illusion and asnare. Between these two 
alternatives we have no difficulty in deciding in which direction 
the truth must lie. If there is a God who created man in his 
own image, then the deepest hopes and beliefs and affections of 
our nature must find their fulfilment and their joy in the grandest 
attainments of knowledge, and the largest and freest development 
and exercise of all our powers. 

Our belief is, that the dogma of papal infallibility, with the 
accompanying decrees, if rigidly adhered to, will hasten the over- 
throw of the Church by bringing its primary articles of belief 
into direct conflict with the advancing intelligence of the race. 
A church which rests on the ignorance of its members, or the 
abject, unconditional subjection of their reason to the authority 
of aman, must have a poor chance of permanent continuance. 
Not that one or two generations are to destroy so vast and effi- 
cient an organization, which has been the growth of fifteen centu- 
ries, and which for ages associated itself with the dearest hopes 
and experiences of our race; but, as in Italy to-day, so every- 
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where it will lose its hold on the most thoughtful, intelligent, and 
conscientious of its members. The charm by which it works its 
spells will be dissolved. The soul of faith in the worshippers, 
which has breathed a holy inspiration into its services, will slowly 
die out. And if, outside of its walls, there is a living Christian 
faith and worship adapted to the wants of the soul and of society, 
its power will pass away. 

In the meantime, perhaps for a century or more, Pius [X. will 
be looked upon as the grand historical character in whom the 
papacy attained to its highest dignity. The new impulse which 
he has given may throw around it a halo as of increasing strength. 
For more than thirty years he has identified himself with it. No 
voice of scandal has ever, we believe, sullied his good name. 
They who saw him at his somewhat private receptions have 
usually borne away the impression of a very charming old man, 
full of benignity, whose benedictions were uttered with singular 
simplicity and unction, and with a dignity becoming his great 
office. He was aman to love and reverence. Whatever cruel 
things may have been done under his authority should be attrib- 
uted to what he believed to be the hard necessities of his position 
rather than to his personal inclination. The pardon and the bless- 
ing which he so feelingly extended to the king who, more than 
any other man, had stood in his way, may justly rest on his name 
and memory. He disappointed those who expected impossibilities 
of him in the early years of his power. In great and decisive 
moments he may not have had the quick and commanding energy 
which secures immediate success, and indicates, as in Cavour and 
Bismarck, a genius for government. But he was a man of dis- 
tinguished ability. He had the great gift of persistency. He 
knew how to use men who seemed to be abler than himself, and 
so to use them as to help forward his own plans. From his own 
point of view, he was a faithful and wise administrator, and 
achieved a great success. 


DR. CHANNING’S CHRISTOLOGY. 


Our readers will examine with interest Mr. Barrett’s attempt to 
harmonize the views of Dr. Channing concerning Christ with the 
New Church doctrine of the Divine Humanity. The value of 
the paper is largely in its broad and catholic temper; and even 
more, perhaps, in the distinctness with which it sets forth that 
side of Dr. Channing’s thought which is least in accord with the 
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present thought of the Unitarian body, and which is, therefore, 
least dwelt on in the usual presentation of his view. Dr. Chan- 
ning’s prevision and large anticipation of a more natural and 
spiritual system than the theology into which he was born, leads 
us sometimes to forget how far the transitions of thought have 
left behind some of the doctrines which he held very definitely, 
though with diminishing interest, through his life. We do not 
suppose that many would be found at this time to defend the pre- 
existence of Christ in the form in which Dr. Channing held it 
and there is abundant evidence from his works —and other evi- 
dence has recently been cited in this Review,—that while his 
conception of Christ was never lowered, his interest in the Arian 
or any other special theory of Christ’s nature was in his later 
years much less, and his emphasis upon it much more slight. 

In a few points we think that Mr. Barrett fails to do justice to Dr. 
Channing’s thought, and in some others his arguments are hardly 
conclusive. Unitarians will hardly agree with his theory of what 
Dr. Channing ought to have believed, and in some instances will 
fail to appreciate the logic by which his views are corrected. 

For instance, Mr. Barrett argues from the incomprehensibility 
of God, to the need of a revealer who is also God. He says that 
God in his essence is utterly unknowable. But that which can 
be manifested is not the unknowable. So far as God is mani- 
fested, he is known. If Christ is a manifestation of the Father, 
he reveals the quality and character of the Divine nature. To 
say that God’s essence is unknowable while his nature is incarnate 
in Christ, is to lose one’s self in words. Mr. Barrett’s statement, 
at one point, falls into agnosticism as utter as Herbert Spencer’s ; 
and is wholly inconsistent with his subsequent conception of God 
as completely manifest in the humanity of Jesus, or with any 
manifestation of him in nature or the soul. Dr. Channing and 
Mr. Barrett both believe in the perfect humanity of Jesus; the 
question between them is whether the humanity becomes ident- 
ical with the Intinite‘God who is declared and revealed through 
it, so as to become the proper object of supreme worship. To 
Mr. Barrett it seems clear that it does; to every Unitarian it is 
equally clear that it does not. 

It was by no means a merely formal and verbal worship which 
Dr. Channing gave to the Father, and declined to give to the Christ 
he so venerated and loved. His whole conception of the nature 
of God and of Christ made this distinction — which to Mr. Bar- 
rett seems slight and superficial — profound and vital to him. 
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The humanity of Christ flooded with the truth and love of 
God as he held it to be, he did not merge in God. It was as 
recipient and co-working man, and not as acting-God, that Dr. 
Channing saw in Jesus a divine Revealer, and a divine Leader of 
humanity. The oneness of God and Christ was no metaphysical 
junction of natures nor blending of identities; but union of will, 
work, and character. It is to this deeper ground of unity that 
we must come to reach Channing’s accord with Swedenborg, and 
then the harmony is very real and inclusive. On the intellectual 
basis, Swedenborg’s doctrine of the historic Jesus as identical 
with the everlasting God would have seemed to Channing the 
height of mental confusion and absurdity, as well as in direct 
contravention of the whole substance of the New Testament 
language concerning him. 

We do not know what Dr. Channing would have said to the 
argument that because he worshipped the Father revealed in 
Jesus, he virtually paid divine homage to Jesus. He might doubt- 
less have said that in his deepest consciousness it was wholly 
otherwise. But it is easy to see that the argument, when pressed, 
ends in pantheism; and we have been repeatedly struck of late 
with the uniform tendency of Liberal Orthodoxy towards this 
conception. Mr. Cook perilously skirts it, even in the judgment 
of his Orthodox critics; and we have so repeatedly discovered 
this trend of thought in profounder and more careful minds than 
his, as to be led to think that pantheism lies in the logical path 
from the doctrine of Christ’s deity to any rational conception of 
God’s relations to all men. 

To see God in Christ is not to see God to be Christ, any more 
than to see God in Nature is to see God to be Nature. Such an 
argument would justify all the Nature worship and hero worship 
of the world. 

The possibility of such a supposition leads us to question 
whether there are not two utterly irreconcilable lines of develop- 
ment of Christian doctrine, and whether the Hebrew and Chris- 
tian monotheism of the Bible, so spiritual and lofty, and yet so 
present and pervasive, has not been utterly lost or become rudi- 
mentary in many minds, through the trinities and incarnations 
imposed upon it by Gentile philosophy. 

Mr. Barrett thinks it more rational to believe Swedenborg’s 
theory of the incarnation than Dr. Channing’s; i.¢., that it is 
easier to conceive of the Divine Spirit as entering the world 
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miraculously through the gates of life, than to think of a pre- 
existent archangel as coming back to begin anew the stages of 
earthly existence. Perhaps so; though save in regard to the exi- 
gencies of Orthodoxy, the doctrine of transmigratory souls holds 
its own in philosophic speculation much better than the traditions 
of divine incarnations. But when Mr. Barrett says that nothing 
less than Swedenborg’s doctrine of the sole and supreme divinity 
of Christ can render rational or consistent Channing’s own ex- 
pressed belief in his preéxistence, it seems to us that the scanty 
support for the latter view can hardly be buttressed or justified 
by one which has less support in Scripture, and is rationally less 
conceivable. For whatever may be said of the miraculous birth 
of Jesus, the same theological progress, and the same changed 
conception, of the universe which have made the preéxistent 
theory difficult, are making the doctrine of Christ’s sole and su- 
preme divinity impossible. 

Neither piety nor theology can be helped by what is not true; 
and Dr. Channing would have rejected as impiety the suggestion 
that his internal and real worship was given to Jesus Christ. The 
bridge Mr. Barrett builds between the opposing doctrines does 
not begin to span the chasm. 

To the Unitarian it will seem that if one really knows Jesus, 
he will worship the Being whom Jesus teaches him to worship. 
To know Jesus is to know his thought as well as his character, 
and his thought is in constant reference to another whom he calls 
“my Father” “your heavenly Father,” “my God and your God.” 
Mr. Barrett asks, with the emphasis of an implied negative, “ Can 
all this be believed or justly said of a created, finite, dependent 
being?” It was believed, and clearly, whether justly or not, de- 
clared by Dr. Channing with constant emphasis upon the finite and 
dependent nature of Christ. Had it been his purpose, Mr. Barrett 
could have quoted from Channing’s writings even more numerous 
and emphatic passages affirming the latter. More than that, the 
language of the New Testament furnishes the basis of such affir- 
mation, in texts that greatly outnumber and outweigh those which 
teach Christ’s preéxistence and miraculous birth, and so justify 
the increasing emphasis which Dr. Channing came to lay on the 
human and spiritual side of his character and work. Indeed, it 
is our deliberate judgment that the modified Arianism of Dr. 
Channing, and many of the earlier Unitarians, is the most con- 
scientious, intelligent, and successful effort that has ever been 
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made, or that can be made, to harmonize the textual statements 
of the New Testament concerning the nature of Christ and his 
relations with the Father, and that it does a degree of justice to 
the varying language and the discrepant conceptions of all the 
writers, infinitely beyond the double-nature hypothesis of old 
orthodoxy, or the divine-humanity theory of Swedenborg and 
liberal orthodoxy, or the simple humanitarian view of many of 
the later Unitarians. That is not saying that it is philosophi- 
cally the most defensible, or actually the most true. It is not 
simply the line of least resistance like the double-nature theory, 
—something imposed from without to play amid the varying 
conceptions of the New Testament writers like a kind of uni- 
versal joint, or the “double-faced unity” of the scientific ma- 
terialists. All the constituents of Dr. Channing’s theory are 
found in the language of the New Testament, and the theory is 
made up of nothing else; and the student of the Scriptures, who 
_ feels bound to give equal reverence and literal force to all the 
texts — even of the gospels,— will find some such view the result- 
ant of careful and honest study. 

We should be glad, did space permit, to call attention to sev- 
eral other points in Mr. Barrett’s article. Its value will be found, 
we are persuaded, not in the attempted harmony of the dog- 
matic basis of Swedenborg’s and Channing’s Christologies, nor in 
any rectification of the one by the other; but in the clearness 
with which the views of each are set forth, and the common 
reverence of both for essentially the same Divine character 
revealed in the beloved Son. The personal preéxistence theory 
of Channing, with the shifty double-nature hypothesis against 
which he protested, is passing out of sight. The sole and su- 
preme Godhead which the New Church ascribes to Jesus is not 
likely to supply the place of either of these theories, nor do we 
believe that the “mere man” theory of simple naturalism will be 
found adequate to explain what Jesus was. But the essential 
manhood of his nature which the latter affirms, and the indwell- 
ing of God in his humanity which the other emphasizes, are 
essential elements of Christian theology, neither of which can be 
spared, but whose complete reconciliation and ultimate statement 
have not yet been found. 

We can only say, then, that the final doctrine of the nature of 
Christ will rest somewhere on the line which passes between the 
divine humanity of Swedenborg and the simple humanitarianism 
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of the later Unitarians. To that line, liberal orthodoxy — which 
means, we hope, unshackled reverence — is more and more coming. 
In it all that is true in the double-nature theories that the Church 
has sanctioned, and all that is rational in the preéxistent theories 
that Channing drew from the texts of John and Paul, must be re- 
sumed. Just where on that line the gates of wordy war will finally 
shut, we cannot now foresee. But, on the one hand, that reconcil- 
ing view will not deny nor pervert the constant expression of 
dependence and filial relation toward God of which Christ’s words 
are full, nor fail to give supreme worship where Jesus himself 
gave it; nor, on the other hand, will it eviscerate the gospels of 
Christ’s full consciousness of divine realities, nor deny the su- 
preme force of his personality in the Christian Church and in 
human history, at the bidding of a theory whose exigencies are 
the temporary straits of a current but, we believe, passing phi- 
losophy. 
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THINGS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


ST. 





BEUVE. 


We all know how charming St. Beuve is. For those who find 
his French a little hard to read, on account of its very richness, 
we have here an admirable and conscientious translation of some 
of his most delightful Monday papers. Those papers turned the 
Parisian world away from the columns of news, the horrors, the 
sensations, the revolutions, to the simplest, the most gentle and 
yet profound of critics, who ripples along with kindly humor and 
criticism, yet now and then flashes out with a subtle and rare 
thought, clothed in the choicest words, which reveal everywhere 
the hand of the skilful artist, as well as the discrimination of the 
careful and wise moralist. 

The first paper which our eye falls upon is that of Pascal. We 
might have taken any other, and the same charm would have 
stolen over us from this magic pen. We should think St. Beuve 
the most religious of men, as we read; and we do not care what 
his phases of thought and experience may have been, before or 
after, in his life. We shall take him here as he is on these pages. 

He draws a striking parallel between Fénélon and Pascal in 
their way of working themselves and their readers up to the com- 
prehension of God and Christianity, — Fénélon so calm, so sure, 
and so exalted; Pascal, despairing, agonized in suspense at the 
mystery of life, before he settles down into an inviolable peace. 
Fénélon could accept the old argument for God in Nature and 
the heavens; but Pascal declares he is “frightened by the eternal 
silence of those infinite spaces.” St. Beuve says, “ Like 2 sublime 
and wounded eagle, he flies beyond the visible sun, ... and goes 
to seek a new and eternal Aurora.” 

With Bossuet again he contrasts Pascal. But “Bossuet,” he 
says, “teaches like the greatest of bishops. He is reclining in his 
pulpit. He is not a restless and sorrowful person who seeks; he 
is a master who indicates the way.” Pascal is not so serene; he 
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shows the disorder of Nature; he shows his own tumults, “his 
wounds and his blood,” and, therefore, comes into sympathy with 
us, and touches us more. Pascal was too radical for his Church. 
In spite of his dogmas, cut and dried for use, he often bursts out 
into such questionings that the editor of his works dares not to- 
day publish them without reservations. Pascal declares that “he 
loves little churches, little flocks of the elect, worshippers un- 
known to the world, and even the prophets”; all of which, as 
St. Beuve says, leads to sectarianism, and is quite different from 
the grand Bossuet. St. Beuve, with his surpassing indulgence as 
a critic, hints at the “restitutions”; at what has been added, or 
left out, in the new edition of Pascal; but expresses himself satis- 
fied with the book, not as an “apologetic work, but as a book of 
ennobling reading, disembarrassed of sectarian question and per- 
sonal doctrines.” 

Happy the authors and editors who fall into St. Beuve’s hands! 
He always shows pointedly, yet charmingly, just where they have 
erred or failed; but he does it with such an affectionate grace, 
that the writers must admire him all the more for it, in spite of 
themselves. 

In his paper on Rousseau, and the freshness of his style, what 
a hit he gives at courts and cliques, when he says, “One must be 
plebeian and provincial,— a new man, like Rousseau, to show him- 
self so subject to affections of the heart, and so sensitive to nat- 
ural influences! If Rousseau forced and ploughed the language, 
he at the same time fertilized it.” Yet on the next page, this fear- 
less critic, speaking of Rousseau’s indelicacy, says he is morally 
aman who, when young, had the most motley experiences, and 
whom ugly and villainous things do not make heart-sick when he 
names them. St. Beuve continues: “I shall say no more of this 
essential vice,” —as if he wanted to wash his hands of it as soon 
as possible; and also, because he so hates to wound even a man’s 
memory. Speaking of the citizen Rousseau’s delight at having 
something green before his windows, he says, “ Rousseau was the 
first to put something green into our literature.” In various pas- 
sages where St. Beuve is criticising a man’s style, the translater 
often gives us the French words, which we thank him for, as they 
often convey a meaning which the English cannot do. 

In his paper on Bossuet, St. Beuve shows a healthy and yet 
admiring appreciation of this great preacher, without any of the 
sentimental adoration of Lamartine. In a passage where he is 
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speaking of Bossuet’s early education, and classic taste for various 
writers, he says that the book which first gave direction to his 
genius was the Bible. “The first time he read it, he was com- 
pletely illuminated and transported. He had found in it the 
source whence his own genius was going to flow, like one of the 
four rivers in Genesis.” St. Beuve alludes to the way Bossuet 
speaks in his sermons of my Gospel, my text, my Master, and says 
“he loves these sovereign forms; he lays his hand on things; and, 
while he is speaking, he cannot help performing the office of God 
his Master.” St. Beuve thinks there is no self-love or arrogance 
in this. “ Bossuet is at this moment but the man of the Most 
High.” This is like the old prophets, and we can understand 
from these few touches the secret of Bossuet’s power. 

St. Beuve’s article on Louis XIV. is a mingling of loyal admi- 
ration for the kingly qualities of this great monarch, and frank 
recognition of his shortcomings. He quotes from the king’s early 
memoirs, and thirks they have never received due attention from 
the public. He is impressed with the true kingly qualities which 
showed themselves in early youth and manhood, but were some- 
what extinguished in later days. His famous saying, “ L’etat c’est 
moi,” finds its compliment, we think, in this little morsel from 
his early journal: “He who speaks of a great king, speaks of 
almost all the collected talents of his best subjects.” 

The paper on Guizot is a specimen of the exquisite delicacy of 
a critic who is speaking of a great man during his lifetime, and 
yet is determined to say the truth. The flower of French cour- 
tesy blossoms out here on the pages of literature. We do not 
know where to begin to speak of this paper, the whole arti- 
cle is pervaded with such dignity, gentleness, decision, and wis- 
dom. St. Beuve criticises Guizot’s methods in history, as being 
on the doctrinaire plan. Everything is a foregone conclusion. 
All must have happened, just as it did, from a law of necessity ; 
certain causes bringing certain effects. But says St. Beuve, 
“When the thing is done, we see only the event; but the thing 
might have turned out in many different ways. Fifty years after 
some will maintain that that result was a necessity. There are 
many possible defiles in the march of human affairs. In vain 
does the absolute philosopher tell you, ‘In history I love the niain 
roads; I believe only in the main roads.’ Good sense replies, 
‘These main roads are most frequently made by the historian. 
The main road is made by enlarging the defile through which he 
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has passed, and at the expense of the other defiles which one 
might have passed.’” He closes this paper with a striking appeal 
to historians: “Let them not force humanity. Let them not dis- 
dain to make us touch with our finger the little springs which 
have cften played at the greatest moments. . . . Do not fear to 
show these little things in your great pictures. The dignity will 
find its way into them afterwards.” 

In his delightful article on Frederick the Great, St. Beuve 
quotes, approvingly, the remark of a historian, that “Frederick 
wanted only the highest degree of culture —religion, — which 
completes humanity, and humanizes all greatness.” 

We should never tire of quoting from this prince of critics 
this discerner of the thoughts and intents of the heart, who 
smites but only to heal, and does all for the great interest of 
truth. Happy for a nation when the critical art can arrive at 
such a high degree of perfection in the heart and brain of one 
man, and becomes embodied ‘in a language the most beautiful 
of all to convey those delicate shades of thought which are so 
lightly and yet distinctly marked in the portraitures of this rare 
and delightful writer. The quiet assurance with which he claims 
for the French language the preéminence in the expression of the 
most exact and delicate thought, does not provoke our national 
jealousy ; for how could such a man as he be born a Frenchman, 
without a love for the native tongue which always lent itself so 
gracefully and well to the expression of his rarest thought ? 

The book is prefaced by Mr. Matthews with a sketch of St. 
Beuve’s life, and a fine introduction, showing a true appreciation 
of the man on the part of his translator. It is from the press of 
S. C. Griggs & Co., Chicago, and is a valuable contribution to 
English literature. 


“VOICES OF THE SPIRIT AND SPIRIT PICTURES.” 


A little volume, with the above title, has been privately printed 
for circulation among the writer’s personal friends. 

We are not, we trust, intruding too much on sacred privaty, in 
saying that this choice legacy of devotion and affection is from 
the pen of Mary Carpenter. 

She introduces the volume with a short preface, saying how 
grateful are her emotions as she looks back upon her life, with all 
its opportunities and experiences. She has made a record, through 
these many years, of her thoughts and feelings, expressed in prose 
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and verse; and, towards the end of her life, she finds them inter- - 
esting memorials for herself, and trusts they will be so, also, for 
her friends, to whom she bequeaths them with modest confidence 
in their affection. 

Just before she passed away, she revised the last sheet of this 
volume. A short sketch of her life is affixed to it by her brother, 
Dr. William B. Carpenter. A more complete memoir will be 
prepared by her nephew, the Rev. J. Estlin Carpenter, to whom 
she has intrusted her manuscripts. 

This little book is pervaded throughout with tender piety inter- 
woven with beautiful family and neighborly affections. We see 
very little of her work recorded here, except occasionally a few 
dedicatory lines written for some institution she had founded. 
She evidently let all these things go in the secret retreats of her 
soul, and gave herself up during these precious hours to commun- 
ion with God, thoughts of her dear friends, solieitude for their 
welfare, and sweet consolations, when they departed, following 
their flight with a rapt gaze, the earnest of her own immor- 
tality. 

The most touching of these memorials are those to her beloved 
father. Her life was intimately bound up with his, and she never 
wearies of dwelling on her love for him, his care for her in youth, 
his companionship in riper age, his failing health, and sudden 
departure, her anguish, and the healing of her pain, in her ascent 
with him in spirit to the other country, where God shall wipe 
away our tears. Peace be to her fair and honored memory. 

M. P. L. 





Foreign Periodical Literature. 


FOREIGN PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


The author of Supernatural Religion, whoever he may be, 
seems to be perfectly at home in the lists of controversy, and 
finds abundant material for attack and refutation in current relig- 
ious faiths and opinions. In addition to his third volume on 
Supernatural Religion, with which the critics are not yet done, 
he appears in the Fortnightly for February in the philosopher’s 
garb, which he seems to wear as comfortably as the robe of the 
scholar. His article is entitled “Christian Conditions,” and is in 
reply to Canon Westcott’s article in the November Contemporary, 
entitled “The Resurrection of Christ: a New Revelation.” He 
stoutly combats the three assumptions made by Canon Westcott, 
which he regarded as beyond the region of debate; viz., the 
assumption that God is, and that he is righteous and loving; 
2. That man was made in the image of God; 3. That man has 
fallen. The writer quotes Mansel where he states the results of 
reasoning concerning an infinite personal God, and considers 
such an assumption to be.definitively and finally disposed of. It 
cannot rightly be maintained, he thinks, that the assumption of 
an infinite personal God is an ultimate fact of consciousness. 

It can historically be traced, he claims, to the Bible, and 
philosophically to inferences from the phenomena of Nature. 
As to the second and third conditions, “The whole theory is 
derived from Hebrew mythology, and is a mere theological fig- 
ment.” The writer then considers the moral aspect of these 
assumptions, and claims that they are not less repugnant from 


the side of morality than they are untenable from other points 
of view: — 


It cannot ever be man’s duty to abandon or to outrage the highest 
guide he possesses, Reason — in which term I include the moral faculty,— 
and to form propositions which are either contradictory or unthinkable. 
. .» Those who inquire whether life be worth living if it be not fashioned 
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precisely according to their favorite plan, must learn to submit themselves 
to the true and the possible, or must betake themselves to another and a 
better world,—if they can find one. 


There are many who will consider this last estate of doubt as 
worse than the first. The article is to be continued in a future 
number. 

A different view of the conception of God from that of the 
author of Supernatural Religion is presented in an article by 
Lipsius in the Jahrbicher fiir Protestantische Theologie, 1878, 
No. 2, entitled “ Dogmatische Beitriige.” In this article, Lipsius 
replies to criticisms of Hermann on his LeArbuch. With regard 
to the conception of God, he says we have to do only with 
an approximate knowledge. We cannot ever be completely 
free from attributing human resemblances unto God; and from 
this cause human imperfections are arbitrarily introduced in our 
statements of him. We cannot have an adequate conception of 
the divine self-consciousness. It is a picture derived from human 
analogy, and in so far inadequate.... Yet this picture of God, 
though only a picture, and as a picture inadequate, is of essential 
worth for religious contemplation. The expression, “God is 
self-conscious,” is, at all events, more adequate than the con- 
trary. In regard to our conceptions of the Infinite, Lipsius 
remarks that any objective knowledge of the being of God in 
itself, apart from its relation to humanity, is impossible. Yet 
we do not need, by any means, to disclaim all knowledge of God. 
The limitations are simply those which relate to all our knowl- 
edge. Beyond the bounds of our experience we can have no 
knowledge in the sense of scientific knowledge. If we usk for the 
infinite and eternal being of God, we are merely able to describe 
this in pictures and comparisons which are derived from our 
experience with our own being. The contradictions into which 
we fall from seeking a knowledge of the absolute through the 
limitations of our own nature, which the author of Supernatural 

veligion sets forth, are recognized by Lipsius : — 

There is a way, however, in which we escape the purely negative 
results, and that is on the path of religious experience where we do not 
arrive at an idea of God which directly expresses his being in itself, but 
te the knowledge of the way and manner in which God reveals himself 
in the spiritual life of man. The declarations of piety concerning the way 
in which we are affected by God in religious events are for the religious 
contemplation at the same time declarations concerning the activity of God 
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himself in us, or concerning the particular way in which God, as mind, sie 
into relationship with our mental life. Thus the significance of these 
qualities of divine knowledge and will, holiness, justice, and, above all, 
love in which all other attributes are united, is renewed not as meta- 
physical postulates of the being of God, but as facts of religious experi- 
ence from God, manifesting himself in and for the mind of man. 


In the same magazine, Dr. Frances Gérres has an article on 
“Christianity and the Roman State at the Time of the Emperor 
Septimius Severus.” Holtzmann has a second paper on the syn- 
optical question, in which he considers especially the relation of 
Jesus to the law. 

The Church Quarterly Review, January, has an article on the 
“Spiritual Claims of the Church of England,” which is an 
attempt to justify the Established Church against all its rivals 


As the only religious society in that country which, in the good pleasure 
of God, is brought home to the notice of every inhabitant of England. 
It is the only one which descends by direct and unbroken pedigree from 
the Christian body which existed here in the time of undivided Chris- 
tendom; it is the only one in which it is feasible to teach the whole 
Catholic Church, as it was held in primitive ages, without addition or 
subtraction; it is the only one which gives, and is bound to give, its 
services everywhere and to all, without money and without price, since it 
maintains itself on its own revenues; it is the only one which has set 
itself vigorously to amend and reform defects and abuses which had crept 
into its system; it is the only one which does not insist that its members 
should hold only some divine truths, and should reject others equally 
divine because difficult of combination; it is the only one which, resting 
its teaching on Scripture and history, can offer any assurance of certainty 
or permanence to its adherents. 


There are some “onlys” in the summary above which many 
dissenters will object to as being too exclusive; and there are a 
good many things in the article which show us that it was not 
written by Dean Stanley or any churchman of his party. 

In connection with this article should be read “The Past and 
Future of the High Church Party” in F’raser’s for February, in 
which the writer concludes that the 


High Church movement which began at Oxford about the year 1834, and 
which received its chief impulse from the personal influence of Dr. New- 
man over the young Oxford men of his day, although it has produced 
great and lasting, and in many respects beneficial results, has not yet 
been successful in leavening the Church with the principles which it was 
intended to promote. 


The cause of its failure is ascribed to the invincible Protestant- 
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ism of the religious mind of England. As to the future, the 
writer thinks it not improbable that the High Church and the Low 
Church parties retaining much of their separate individuality will 
more and more coalesce into A single army against the liberal 
movement which, “as Dr. Newman foresaw more than forty years 
ago, is the dividing principle of the present and coming age.” 

The English Church is again brought to our notice in an article 
on “Three Conflicting Theories of Church ‘and State,” in the. 
Contemporary Review for February, by Canon Curteis, who 
affirms, without, the slightest fear of refutation, that no grander 
or more generous idea of the relations between Church and State 
has ever presented itself in tangible working form than this 
which is presented now by the “ Anglican” theory to the English 
nation. 

In the February number of Fraser's Magazine, J. A. Froude 
writes on “Origen and Celsus,” giving a succinct sketch of the 
opinions of Celsus so far as derived from the True Story in 
which he finds “the tone and almost the language of the calm, 
impartial, thoughtful, modern European ” : — 












Celsus was in advance of his age. He was on an elevation from which 
he could survey the past and current superstitions, and detect the origin 
of most of them in ignorance or credulity.... But on the moral and 
spiritual side, Origen was as completely victorious as Celsus was irresisti- 
ble on the intellectual. ... A new life had come into the world: it was 
growing, like the grain of mustard-seed, by its own vital force, and the 
earth was growing green under its shadow. Such an argument was 
unanswerable. 





In the same number of Fraser’s, an article on “The Great 
Panjandrum” is a somewhat humorous review of Prof. Clifford’s 
religious, or irreligious, position as laid down recently in the 
Fortnightly. 

In the Westminster hook reviews, the new edition of Dr. Giles’ 
Hebrew and Christian Records is noticed : — 





The object of Dr. Giles in his first volume is to show that the whole of 
the Old Testament, as it now appears, is due not to the first establish- 
ment of the Hebrews in Canaan fifteen hundred years before Christ, but 
to the reéstablishment of the nation five hundred years before our era. 
And in the second volume, that the historical books of the New Testa- 
ment did not exist in their present form before the year 150 after Christ; 
an assertion which we cannot accept without qualification and deduction. 
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... Dr. Giles displays considerable erudition; but his criticism appears 
to us often wavering, sometimes rash, and frequently timid. 


Concerning the same hook, the British Quarterly Review 
says :— 

There are two things which every candid critic must admit: 1. That 
the Pentateuch contains portions or fragments which undoubtedly ema- 
nated from Moses, as also fragments of much greater antiquity than 
Moses; 2. That the Pentateuch, in its present complete form, could 
neither be the work of Moses, nor belong to Mosaic times. Thus far we 
agree in the main with Dr. Giles; but when he comes to account for the 
origin of the Pentateuch, and Old Testament writings generally, and for 
the irregularities as to matter and form, we differ from him altogether. 
Regarding the second volume, a great portion of it has become antiquated. 
Its main value will consist in furnishing comprehensive, but somewhat 
lengthy quotations from the different authorities appealed to on contro- 
verted points. 


Of Keim’s Jesus of Nazara, Vol. III., the Westminster says: 
“Such a gospel as Keim constructs may be the gospel of progress, 
but it is certainly not the gospel of the early Church, or of the 
Reformation, or of the Church of England.” Prof. Flint in his 
Theism, which is a defence of ‘the existence of God, it does not 
think has made out his case. Prof. Drummond’s Jewish Messiah 
“offers us a critical study of the Messianic idea from the rise 
of the Maccabees to the conclusion of the Talmud.” There is a 
short but favorable notice of Prof. Tiele’s “comprehensive, though 
not exhaustive” work, entitled Outlines of the History of Relig- 
ion, which has been translated from the Dutch by J. Estlin Car- 
penter. The British Quarterly recommends Pilates Question, 
Whence Art Thou, an essay on the “ Personal Claims Asserted by 
Jesus Christ, and how to“Account for Them,” by John Kennedy, 
as “an able and timely volume whose argument is conducted 
with singular ability, lucidity, and force.” Prof. Fisher’s book 
on The Beginnings of Christianity, and Dr. Dale’s Nine Lect- 
ures on Preaching, are warmly commended. As to Dr. Dawson’s 
book On the Origin of the World According to Revelation and 
Science, the Quarterly is less enthusiastic. “In the volume, the 
hard ‘orthodox’ view is set forth with clearness and conspicuous 
fairness.” But “whether this view is the final outcome of science 
and criticism, we do not here discuss.” Mr. A. M. Fairbairn, it 
says, in his Studies in the Philosophy of Religion and History, 
“has brought to bear on the discussion of the matters with which 
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he deals, a high degree of philosophical culture, and much inde- 
pendence and lucidity of thought.” 

We should like to see a commentary on the Bible by Herbert 
Spencer, but must be content with his views on a few passages. 
In his sociological papers on “Ceremonial Government,” in Janu- 
ary number of the Fortnightly (continued also in the February 
number), he gives gratuitously a comment on Genesis xxvii., 27, 
where, when Jacob personates Esau, Isaac smells of his raiment: 

Though Isaac, with senses dulled by age, fails thus to distinguish his 
sons from one another, yet the fact that, unable to see Jacob, and puzzled 
by the conflicting evidence his voice and his hands furnished, he smelled 
the smell of his raiment, and blessed him, shows that different persons, 
even members of the same family, were perceived by the Hebrews to have 
different odors. And that perception of the odor possessed by one who is 
loved, yields pleasure, proof is given by another Asiatic race. Of a 
Mongol, the father, Temkowski writes, “He smelt from time to time the 
head of his young son,—a mark of paternal tenderness usual among the 
Mongols, instead of embracing.” Describing the Philippine Islanders, 
Jagor says: “The sense of smell is developed among the Indians to so 
great a degree that they are able by smelling at the pocket-handkerchiefs 
to tell to which persons they belong; and lovers at parting exchange pieces 
of the linen they may be wearing, and during their separation inhale 
the odor of the beloved being, besides smothering the relic with kisses. 
So, too, it is with the Chittagony Hill people. Lewin tells us that their 
manner of kissing is peculiar; instead of pressing lip to lip, they place 
the mouth and nose upon the cheek, and inhale the breath strongly. 
Their form of speech is not, “ Give me a kiss, but smell me.” 


In philosophy this month there are many interesting titles. In 
the Philosophische Monatshefte, XIII. Band, X. Heft, we have 
a short sketch of recent German contributions to Spinozism, which 
the student of that philosophy should not overlook. The main 
article is by K. Bohm,— “ Zur Theorie des Gediichtnisses und der 
Erinnerung.” This magazine is especially useful for the full 
bibliography it gives of recent philosophical works, though the 
titles only are published. In the Contemporary for February, 
Max Miiller’s article on “The Origin of Reason” is a sympathetic 
review of Ludwig Noire’s recent work on the Origin of Lan- 
guage, in which Miller also examines the views of previous phi- 
losophers on this subject. 

The article on “Primitive Moral Philosophy,” by J. A. Farrar, 
in the Gentlemen’s Magazine, February, is mainly an attempt to 
prove from such works as Bancroft’s Native Races, Catlin’s 
North American Indians, Dall, Schoolcraft, Livingston, and 
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other writers, that the rudiments of morals are found among the 
lowest savages, so that fundamentally the two extremes of philos- 
ophy are ethically united. 

“ Pessimism and Poetry,” in Cornhill Magazine, for February, 
is not a defence of the pessimistic philosophy, but “an endeavor 
to explain, and in a sense to justify the large and conspicuous 
part which pessimistic complaint of the world has played in the 
various departments of the poetic art.” “ Benedict de Spinoza,” 
by Frederick Pollock, in the Nineteenth Century, February, is an 
account of the philosoper’s life; and, without any attempt at an 
account of his philosophy, it gives a brief sketch of the manner 
in which his influence has arisen and spread in modern times. A 
more detailed account of his philosophy is given in “ Spinozism : 
the Religion of Gladness,” in Fraser's Magazine, January, by 
Arthur Bolles Lee, an ardent disciple, whe tells us that “the 
quality of Spinoza’s writings that makes us range them in the 
most sacred corner of our bookshelves, and turn to them for con- 
solation in those fretful and half-despairing moods in which most 
literature is irritating and unhelpful, is the spirit of ineffable 
calmness and the serenity that animates them. ... They breathe 
in every line the fresh summer breath of the religion of gladness.” 

“Der Positivimus in der neueren Philosophie” is treated by 
Bernhard Piinjer in Jahrbiicher fiir Prot. Theologie, 1878, No. 7. 
His article is a lengthy statement of the philosophy of Comte, 
with a few final words of criticism, in which it is said that the 
important weakness and omissions in his system are sufficient to 
to forbid us to hold it as one of permanent worth. 

In Mind, for January, are articles on “ The Question of Visual 
Perception in Germany,” by Jas. Sully; on the “Physical Basis 
of Mind,” by the editor; on the “Use of Hypotheses,” by J. Venn; 
“The Philosophy of Ethics,” by J. Balfour; “Philosophy in the 
Dutch Universities,” by Prof. J. P. N. Land, of Leyden; “On 
the Nature of Things-in-Themselves,” by Prof. W. K. Clifford ; 
the doctrine of which is, that “matter is a mental picture in 
which mind-stuff is the thing: represented. Reason, intelligence, 
and volition are properties of a complex which is made up of 
elements themselves not rational, not intelligent, not conscious.” 

For the general reader there is the usual monthly embarrass- 
ment of riches. “Capital and Labor” are well treated in the 
British Quarterly, January, which gives a list of works on the 
subject for those who desire to pursue it in detail. Relating to 
the labor question is an article on “Savings and Savings Banks.” 
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In an article on “Precious Stones,” many interesting facts are 
‘collected. In the same number, an article on “Americans in 
Turkey” eulogizes the work of the American missionaries in that 
country, and says: — 


The world at large, and especially thoughtful students of social and 
political, as well as of moral and religious questions, will watch with 
deep interest for the ultimate results of the efforts which Americans are 
making for the regeneration of Turkey, and which have the hearty sym- 


pathy and best wishes of the people of England and of Protestant 
Europe. 


There is a long article on Lessing in the Westminster Review, 
suggested by Mr. Simes’ book; and a short notice of the same in 
the British Quarterly, January. 

May’s Democracy in Europe is reviewed by the Westminster, 
Fraser, and the Quarterly Review. 

Pierce’s Memoir and Letters of Charles Sumner is the subject 
of tributary articles in the Hdinburgh and Westminster Reviews 
for January. In an article on the “Education of Girls; Their 
Admissibility to Universities,” the Westminster says : — 


We look forward to the day when the University of London will fulfil 
its function of guide and judge impartially; when Oxford and Cam- 
bridge will have colleges for women affiliated to them; and when the 
universities of Scotland and Ireland will have taken the simpler and more 
economical way of merely abolishing nouns and pronouns of gender so 
far as education is concerned. The nouns and pronouns of gender have 
their origin far too deep down in human nature for us to fear any dis- 
astrous result. 


In the Wineteenth Century, February, Mr. Gladstone writes on 
“The Peace to Come”; and Dr. Bastian replies to his critics, and 
considers “spontaneous generation” as now “well supported by 
evidence.” There is a portrait and biographical sketch of Sir 
John Lubbock in the Dublin University Magazine for February, 
and a lecture by Rossetti on “Shelley’s Life and Writings.” 

In his article on “William Harvey,” Fortnightly, February, 
Prof. Huxley says: “Whatever may be thought of the moral 
claim of Servetus to be regarded as the discoverer of the pulmo- 
nary circulation, there is no reason to believe that he had any 
influence on the actual progress of science.” 

Those who wish to follow Schliemann’s researches will find 
articles in the Edinburgh Review and Quarterly Review for 
January, and Fraser's for February. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Lectitres on the History of Preaching. By John A. Broadus, 
D.D., LL.D., Professor in the Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary, Greenville, 8. C.; author of A Treatise on the Prep- 
aration and Delivery of Sermons. New York: Sheldon & 
Co. pp. xi. 241. 1876. 


This book will be very pleasant reading to persons who have 
no knowledge on the subject and no access to better works; but 
can hardly have been very edifying to the students “at the 
Newton Theological Institution, near Boston,” to whom they 
were delivered “in May last.” The book is composed of five 
lectures: “Specimens of Preaching in the Bible,” from Judah 
to Paul; “Preaching in the Early Christian Centuries,” down 
to Augustine; “Medieval and Reformation Preaching,” from 
Peter the Hermit, to Menno the Anabaptist ; on “ The great French 
Preachers,” Bossuet, Bourdaloue, and the rest of that brill- 
iant constellation; on “The English Pulpit,” from Wycliffe to 
Chalmers. Of course the sketches of these preachers are so brief 
as to be very unsatisfactory. Some valuable suggestions are 
made in these brief sketches. The “line of demarcation between 
physical science and theology” must be firmly drawn; a “great 
and blessed reaction is to be expected ” against religious scepti- 
cism; a “remarkable progress” has been made in our great doc- 
trine of Christianity, “the humanity of Christ”; the importance 
of strong “sympathy with the humanitarian tendencies” of the 
age are insisted upon; the néed of truth more than of liberality 
is suggested; adopt freely any method, but avoid sensation; 
“genuine eloquence springs from vigorous thinking, strong con- 
victions, fervid imagination, and passionate earnestness.” The 
book is neatly gotten up by the publishers. s. 


Personal and Political Reminiscences from the Writings of 
W. 8. Robinson ( Warrington), with Memoir. By Mrs. 
W. S. Robinson. pp. 590. 1877. 

This book will have no permanent value. And there is too 
much of it. It tells the war and anti-slavery history, at least, 
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one time too many. But it is brightly written, and is the life of: 
a noble man who fell, from bloodless wounds, after a great battle, 
wherein his plume was always far in the front. As all admit, 
among the heroes who sat, a circle with Charles Sumner at the 
table round of anti-slavery, in Boston, he, after him, was the 
most aspirant and impellent leader. Luckily the grim warfare is 
over. Sadly enough, this most honest man, this most intrepid 
fighter with the pen, lives not to enjoy the fruit of his great 
labor. It must be said that Warrington was a little savage in 
attack, and a little one-sided in his mental make. But on that one 
side he would speak the whole truth, though driven from a dozen 
newspapers. And to speak that truth, he lived, with his family, 
on four hundred dollars per year. As the book discloses, he 
writes fine humor, and often his words are coals of fire. Above 
all, his sketches of the men of his day are wonderfully accurate 
portraits. His cool judgment hits the mark precisely. Andrew, 
Lincoln, Sumner, Garrison, Butler, Greeley, — his pen has drawn 
them to a touch, and with one ever-wondering surprise. We 
have read with this memoir, Macaulay’s. Macaulay’s writings, 
of course, are above all comparison with these, for in a sense 
they are classic. But when we compare the men, though we 
honor the great Englishman, we should prefer to be this man, — 
this perfectly honest, bold, bright, humanity-loving American, par 
eminence, — William S. Robinson. M. 








The Races of Men and their Geographical Distribution. From 
the German of Oscar Peschel. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


1876. 

A hand-book of ethnology, written less to prove a theory than 
to gather up and arrange the results of various investigations in 
a field towards which attention has long been directed with a 
general and increasing interest in whatever is to be ascertained. 
It is a work of much learning and research, packed full of facts, 
in short, a perfect encyclopedia to which to turn for conclusions 
without the trouble of searching and comparing authorities. Yet, 
partly because it is so full, and partly from defective and unsys- 
tematic arrangement, it is a hard book to read, and its value for 
reference is lessened by the inadequacy of the index. 

The references to authorities are many, and show that the 
author has been a careful student of the best treatises on ethnol- 


ogy, and has brought together their principal features with judg- 
ment and discretion. 
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Life of Edward Norris Kirk, D.D. By David O. Mears. 
oston: Lockwood, Brooks & Co. 

Dr. Kirk was an intelligent, conscientious, faithful, and success- 
ful minister. He was a courteous Christian gentleman, whom it 
was pleasant to see walking in our streets. He was a patriot of 
the truest stamp, in perilous and troubled times never flinching 
from his duty to the government under which he lived. He was 
a thoroughly modest man, and so devout that he seemed as if 
living constantly in the attitude of prayer. He was a Calvinist 
in his theology, taking us back half a century, through a field of 
thought and beliefs which seem to us dreary and barren enough, 
and far enough away from the religion of Jesus. But he was a 
brave man and met bravely any consequences which might logi- 
eally follow his convictions. He could not be made to say that 
he believed Dr. Channing, with all his piety and moral excel- 
lences, had gone to heaven. In preaching for a Unitarian minis- 
ter he said to him plainly that he did not consider him a Chris- 
tian minister. But many useful and valuable lessons may be 
learned from his Life, which is written by an admiring and 


truthful friend, and evidently prepared with great care and 
fidelity. 


Autobiography. Memoirs of Frederica Sophia Wilhelmina, Prin- 
cess Royal of Prussia, ete. With an Essay by William D. Howells. 
Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 

These two neat and attractive volumes contain a very curious 
and singular memoir of a sister of Frederic the Great of Prussia. 
It is not often that we get such an insight into a royal palace; 
and still more seldom that we get anywhere the picture of a more 
hateful home. The narrative is evidently truthful. It is given 
with piquancy and spirit. It will encourage those who believe 
that the world is growing better, and may furnish a useful lesson 
to those who long for a government more substantial and authori- 
tative than we can have in our republic. These minute details of 
life in high places a century and a half ago may certainly recon- 
cile us to the position in which we are placed. 


Young Folks’ Book of American Explorers. By T. W. Higgin- 
son. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
This book is a charming companion to the History of the 
United States, by the same writer, which has already won good 
opinions everywhere. The two should be read together, and we 
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can wish nothing better for the children in our public schools 
than to be emancipated from some of their dry text-books, and 
allowed to study such little histories as these. 
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